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A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT, 





BY C. JELF-SHARP. 





When day draws near its close, 
The liberal radiance of the western skies 
O’er land and sea before our gladdened eyes 
A sunset glamor throws ; 


And Christmas-time thus comes, 
Heaven-sent, to light the evening of the year 
And scatter kindly radiance far and near 

Upon our hearts and homes. 


Lift up your eyes, and fill 
Your minds, my friends, with freely given 
light! 
Open your hearts to radiance still more 
bright- 
The spirit of good-will! 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Merry Christmas to all the friends of 
equal rights for women! 





=———- —- 


The woman suffrage campaign has be- 
gun in Porto Rico. On Dec, 17, in the 
house of delegates in session in San Juan, 
Mr. Descartes introduced a bill granting 
suffrage to women on the same terms as 
men, 

—— al —— 

An end-of-the-century Christmas gift is 
a graphophone which a gentleman in Salt 
Lake City prepared for his sister in Manila. 
He had a number of near friends talk into 
the instrument, and then sent it away 
charged with messages and news which it 
will repeat when it reaches its destination, 
in the voices and tones of the speakers, 
The sister is the wife of an army officer, 
and to her, no doubt, the sound of old 
familiar voices, borne from the other side 
of the earth, will be most welcome and 
thrilling. 





iid 


The situation in Georgia, so far as the 
women and the Legislature are concerned, 
is summed up by the Atlanta Georgian 
and New Era (the woman’s club paper) as 
follows: 


Our present Legislature is making an 
unenviable record in the way of voting 
down bills looking to the moral, physical, 
and educational advancement of the State. 
The bill asking for the raise in the age of 
consent was defeated. The bill asking 
that girls be admitted to the school of 
textiles was defeated. Thechild labor bill 
met a similar fate, and now the dispensary 
bill his been lost. What’s the matter 
with Georgia, anyhow? 

The answer to this question is that the 
constituents who asked for these measures 
have no votes. 





The article on ‘‘The Morals of Shop- 
ping,” which John Graham Brooks con- 
tributes to this week’s WomAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, is timely at this season, when all the 
stores are crowded with Christmas shop- 





Mits. MARY 


pers. The work of the Consumers, 
League should be of interest to all humane 
persons, and especially to all women. 

-_— om -_—— 


MRS LIVERMORE’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s 80th birth- 
day was delightfully celebrated on Dec. 19 
in the city hall of Melrose, Mass, Mrs, 
Livermore had been much averse to any 
celebration, but the hearts of her towns- 
men and townswomen were set upon it, 
and she had to give way. 

All Melrose was there, and hundreds of 
friends from all parts of the State. City 
Hall was beautifully decorated, and above 
the platform hung a magnificent ball of 
evergreens and red everlasting flowers 
presented by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to its beloved and 
honored president. 

The galleries were gorgeous in bunting, 
and the stage, set to represent a drawing- 
room, was banked with palms, ferns, and 
potted plants. At the right was an excel- 
lent framed picture of the late Rev. D. P. 
Livermore, whiie at the left was a large 
white marble bust of Mrs. Livermore, the 
work of Anne Whitney. 

The reception was given by the Melrose 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Melrose Woman’s Club, and the Mel- 
rose Highlands Woman’s Club, 

Long before the appointed hour the 
members and their guests assembled, and 
by 3 o’clock at least 1,000 people awaited 
Mrs. Livermore’s arrival. Mrs. Livermore 
had made it a condition that there should 
be no expensive decorations, no speeches, 
and no presents. The latter condition was 
evaded by the town of Melrose, which 
dedisated to her a new schoolhouse called 
by her name, 

In the receiving line with Mrs. Liver- 
more were Mrs. Walter Littlefield, who 
has served as honorary president of the 
W.C. T. U. forthe past twenty-two years; 
Mrs. C. F. Hancock, president of the local 
W. Cc. T. U.; Mrs. Frank Stantial, presi- 
dent of the Melrose Woman’s Club; and 
Mrs. Burke F. Leavitt, president of the 
Melrose Highlands Woman’s Club, Those 
present, numbering fully 1,500 people, 
including many distinguished men and 
women, were given an opportunity to ex- 
tend their congratulations to Mrs. Liver- 
more. 

First came the pupils and teachers from 
the Mary A. Livermore school, followed 
by the senior class of the high school, 
teachers of the high and public schools, 
the pastors of the various Melrose church- 
es and their wives, and the many friends 
of Mrs. Livermore from all over the 
State. 

At 4.30 o’clock the meeting was called 
to order by the Hon. George R. Jones, 
who has repeatedly voted for woman suf- 





A. 





LIVERMORE 


frage in the Legislature. In behalf of the 
three organizations in charge, he intro- 
duced Mrs. C. F. Hancock, who presided 
over the exercises. 

Mrs. Hancock spoke briefly upon Mrs, 
Livermore’s history, and introduced Miss 
Sara Cone Bryant (vice-president of the 
College Equal Suffrage League) with the 
words: “It gives me great pleasure to pre- 
sent our gifted young townswoman, for 
whom we prophesy a future second only 
in brilliancy and usefulness to that of 
Mrs, Livermore herself.’’ 

With an appropriate speech Miss Bryant 
presented, in behalf of the local W. C, T. 
U., Melrose Woman’s Club and Melrose 
Highlands Woman’s Club, to the Mary A. 
Livermore School, in honor of Mrs. Liver- 
more’s 80th birthday, a bust of Mrs, Liv- 
ermore. At a signal from Miss Bryant, 
two of Mrs. Livermore’s grandchildren, 
Ethel and John Norris, unveiled the bust. 

Mr. F. H. Nickerson, superintendent of 
the public schools, accepted the gift, and 
gave it over to the care of Miss Eva Crane, 
principal of the Mary A. Livermore 
School. 

A poem, written for the occasion by 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, was read 
by Mrs. Todd of the State Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union: 


Eternal youth smiles from thy calm, still 


face, 
O deep Voice, speaking from God’s in- 
most heart! 
We hail thee as the Prophetess thou art, 
Sent to proclaim new freedom for our race, 
New lease of hope, new stretch of boundless 


space, 

Wherein the woman-mind may play her 
part, 

The woman-nature learn thy wondrous 


art 

Of blending matchless power with perfect 
grace. 

A queen thou art, by virtue all thine own— 

Queen of our hearts, our hopes, our radiant 

dreams; 

Woman, in thee, 

throne, 
And from thy life to ours the glory streams. 

We bless thee for thy eighty years of 

youth, 

O brave, great leader in the cause of 

Truth! 

At the close of this Mrs. Livermore 
arose, and, amid tremendous applause, 
walked to the front of the stage, and in a 
few grateful words expressed her thanks 
for the honor bestowed upon her by her 
many friends. 

Refreshments were served by a large 
corps of prettily gowned young ladies, un- 
der the direction of the refreshment com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. O. B. Welden, 
Mrs. Elisha Jones, and Mrs. C. W. Ellison. 

Mrs. Livermore received a vast number 
of letters and telegrams of congratulation, 
from all parts of the country. 

Yet this woman, whom the whole city 
of Melrose, the State, and the nation de- 
light to honor, is refused a vote! 


sits regnant on her 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE MORALS OF SHOPPING. 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, 


More than a generation ago the famous 
band of Christian Socialists in London 
was brought face to face with the horrors 
of the sweat-shop. Even before the econ- 
omists had worked out the principle, 
Kingsley and his fellows had come to see 
the relation between buying sweat-shop 
products and the perpetuation of this 
evil. When it was found that the govern- 


| ment was buying sweat shop goods, Kings- 
| ley made an appeal to the officials to dis- 


continue the practice. The government 


| treated this strange petition as if it were 


| tigations. 


the work of cranks. The English govern- 
ment, a8 well asthe city government of 
London, now definitely acknowledges the 
principle of the buyer’s responsibility. It 
is openly recognized that to buy from the 
sweat-shop is to perpetuate sweat-shop 
life and conditions, It expressly refuses 
to have its work done in sweat-shops. 
This change was brought about by, the 
work of several public and private inves- 
The new League now asks if 
itis not possible for people generally to 
apply this principle in their ordinary 


| shopping. 


The sweat-shop is still a horror in our 
midst. Iv hundreds of small rooms in 
our great cities the exploitation of human 
life still goes on, with the same horrors that 


Kingsley described. There men and wom 


} en and children are worked fourteen and 





fifteen hours a day under conditions that 
make a tolerable human life impossible. 
Now economists have also worked out into 
completeness this same principle of buy- 
ers’ responsibility that has been recog- 
nized by the English and Canadian gov 
ernments, as well as by the advanced 
social legislation of New Zealand and 
Australia. The moral and social signifi- 
cance of this principle is so important 
that I quote a few of these opinions. 

Professor Gide, in France, says: ‘*We 
are upon the threshold of a new epoch: 
the moral education of the consumer, The 
nineteenth century has been the century 
of the producers; let us hope that the 
twentieth will be the century of the con- 
sumers,”’ 

Professor Ashley of Harvard College 
writes: ‘The leading economists of to- 
day all lay emphatic stress both on the 
influence of consumption (i. e., buying) 
upon production, and upon the moral 


duties which this involves for suciety and | 


the individual.” 

Dr. Devine, in his ‘‘Economic Function 
of Woman,” deals with the bearing of 
this upon home adornment, architecture, 
dress, travel, food, marketing and cook- 
ing, adding: ‘If political economy is the 
science of wealth, it is as much concerned 
with the way in which wealth is con- 
sumed as with the way iu which it is pro- 
duced, If, as some are already preferring 
to call it, political science be the science 
of human wants, then it is even more 
fundamentally concerned with the con- 
sumption than with the production of 
wealth. The most profoundly significant 
of all the impending changes in economics 
is the transfer of the centre of discussion. 
If acquisition is the idea which in the past 
history of economics has been unduly 
emphasized, expenditure is the idea which 
the future of the science will place beside 
it.”’ 

We may put this principle into the 
simplest form thus: The buyer at 
the store is, in the very act of buying, a 
creator. The shoddy buyer is a shoddy 
maker. In a very real sense, to buy a 
harmful thing is to help make that thing. 
We often use the words ‘‘order”’ and ‘‘get 
made” in ways which bring out the re- 
sponsibility of the buyer for the kind of 
thing he ‘‘orders” or “gets made.”’ 

Still more than this is true; to buy pro- 
ducts made by laborers working in un- 
wholesome surroundings is to help per- 
petuate those evil circumstances. 

If a fact so important as this were once 
clearly seen and admitted, there would be 
little need of further explanation. If, in 
the world’s economic processes, to buy an 
ugly thing is to get it made; if to buy 
sweated garments is to become a partner 
of the sweater, we should readily concede 
that buyers have a responsibility as defi 
nite as it is serious. A swarm of doubts 
and perplexities might arise as to the 
practicability of applying this principle 
of the buyer’s responsibility, but we 
should not question the moral responsi- 
bility. 

(Concluded on page 360.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs, EvizasetH D. Rounpy has been 
nominated for chaplain of the State Senate 
of Utah by the Women’s Democratic Club 
of Salt Lake City. 

Mrs, ELLEN 8S. NowLan, of Chicago, 
has invented a domestic garbage-burner 
which can be attached to any gas range or 
coal stove. By means of this appliance 
the refuse is rapidly burned, and no odor 
or smoke results. Mrs. Nowlan has used 
the burner for seven months, and is confi- 
dent that its general adoption would large- 
ly solve the garbage question in cities. 

Miss Estuer KING, delegate from Fed- 
eral Union No. 8180 of Petersburg, Ind , 
to the convention of the Federation of 
Labor at Louisville, Ky., was called to the 
chair one morning by President Gompers, 
She was loudly applauded by the dele- 
gates, and she presided over part of the 
session. Another woman delegate was 
Miss Sara Groshans, of Streator, IIL, 
member of the executive board of the 
United Garment Workers of America, 


HELEN KELLER, the deaf, blind, and 
hitherto dumb girl, now a student at Rad- 
cliffe College, has learned to talk. This 
week she astonished and delighted the 
freshman class, of which she is vice-presi- 
dent, by making her first public speech, 
at a class luncheon in Fay Hall. Helen 
was called upon by the chairman, and re- 
sponded with a brief address, in a low, 
unmodulated, but rather musical and per- 
fectly intelligible voice. Her few remarks 
were received with warm applause. She 
is now nineteen years of age. 


Mrs. ANNIE M. BRADLEY, secretary of 
the Republican State Central Committee 
of Utah, contributes to this week’s Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL an account of the work of 
the women during the late campaign. Mrs. 
Bradley was elected secretary of the Re- 
publican State Cemmittee in opposition 
to the expressed wishes of its chairman. 
She acquitted herself so well that the 
chairman afterwards told a representative 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean he could not 
have had more able and efficient assist- 
ance from any man he might have sug- 
gested, and that if women would all 
make as competent secretaries, he would 
be in favor of their election. Mrs. Brad- 
ley says that the women vote as intelli- 
gently and conscientiously as the men, 
and that not ten per cent. of them would 
now be willing to be deprived of the 
ballot. 


Miss CLARA BARTON desires to make it 
known that no special authorization is 
needed to hold a Red Cross watch-night 
meeting. The ‘“‘parting of the centuries” 
on the night of Dec. 31 is to be celebrated 
in 27,000 watch-meetings, organized by 
the American National Red Cross. The 
object is to raise funds for the society, and 
to signalize the birth of a new century by 
a practical illustration of the fraternity 
between nations. This spirit of interna- 
tional friendship is to be typified in a se- 
ries of messages from the rulers and the 
celebrities of various countries, which are 
to be delivered in a sealed packet by the 
express companies in each town in which 
a watch-night meeting has been arranged, 
Any church, lodge, military company, or 
society of any kind may organize its own 
watch meeting, and apply to the American 
National Red Cross, St. James Building, 
New York City. The sealed packet of 
messages will be delivered to the manager 
of each meeting for $25. In this way the 
Red Cross hopes to raise at least $500,000. 


Miss Kate B, SEArs, of Lawrence, 
Kan., has invented a new and dainty kind 
of card for Christmas, New Year’s and 
other festive occasions. On a square cut 
from a carefully pressed and dried corn- 
husk she paints an open ear of corn, ora 
field full of standing corn-shocks, or a 
simple landscape showing a lake and 
church spire, birds flying homeward in 
the sunset, etc. The thin leaf of corn- 
husk is as beautiful as birch-bark, and the 
cards thus made are as delicate as they 
are novel. Miss Sears is an ingenious 
young woman who some years ago in- 
vented a method of decorating china by 
cutting the figures in the unglazed ware, 
the results of which were very attractive. 
The bard times caused the closing of the 
New Jersey factory in which she was em- 
ployed, and she has returned to her family 
in Kansas, and struck out this corn-husk 
industry. Mrs. Prof. Carruth of the Kan- 
sas State University at Lawrence con- 
tributed some of Miss Sears’s cards to 
the Suffrage Bazar, where they were de- 
servedly admired. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 


The Consumers’ League is an organiza- 
tion to realize this principle practically. 
It began hardly ten years ago in New 
York City. It has slowly spread to 
Philadelphia, to Chicago, to Boston, 
where a League of some twelve hundred 
members already exists under the presi- 
dency of Miss Edith M. Howes, Last 
year a national organization was formed, 
having its office in New York (Charities 
Building, 105 East 22nd Street), Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, whose knowledge of the 
sweat-shop is probably more thorough 
than that of any person in the United 
States, is now devoting ber entire time to 
this work as secretary. As it is to a large 
extent thus far the work of women, the 
propaganda is carried on largely through 
the agency of women’s clubs. An illus- 
trated lecture can now be furnished to any 
audience showiug, upon the one side, 
the model factory where the work goes 
on (sweat-shop goods are almost ex- 
clusively clothing) in well-lighted rooms, 
with no child-labor, with good sanitary 
conditions, and with guarantees that the 
factory laws are strictly obeyed. On the 
other side will be shown the picture of 
the sweat-shop, with its stunted and 
wretched life, its interminable hours, its 
filthy conditions. The work of the League 
is to show the relation of every shopper 
to these two kinds of working life. To 
buy from a model factory, airy, well cared 
for without and within, where labor is 
treated as if it had rights to a rational and 
hopeful life, is slowly to create more of 
such factories, It is to give to them such 
economic advantage in the market that 
labor in the sweat-shop will be gradually 
drained off into better surroundings. Just 
to the extent that the buyer insists that 
his garments be made in a model factory, 
the retail store will be quick to place its 
orders there, and not, through irrespon- 
sible buyers, with the sweat-shop. 

But how can this be done practically? 
The League has already adopted a label, 
which is given not to the store-keeper but 
to the manufacturer whose factory condi- 
tions reach the standard imposed by the 
League. He signs a carefully-drawn con- 
tract to place the label only on goods 
made under these best conditions, and he 
is liable to a penalty for any breaking of 
the contract. These contracts are already 
being signed, and every person who now 
asks at the store for the label, can give 
the practical help that is needed. The 
moment that any considerable demand 
for the label shows itself in the store, 


orders for labeled goods are sure to 
follow. 
It is of fundamental importance to 


know that the League is not a movement 
against cheapness as cheapness. We are 
not necessarily asking the purchaser to 
pay a higher price for his goods, The 
League acts only against that cheapness 
which is associated with conditions in 
which a decent human life for labor is 
impossible. The application of science 
and machinery, with good factory condi- 
tions, higher wages, and fewer hours, 
make extreme cheapness possible without 
necessarily taking it out of the laborer. 

A collection of things has already been 
made by the writer—knee pants, cotton 
underwear, corset covers, handkerchiefs, 
nightgowns, etc., of such extraordinary 
cheapness that few would believe they 
were not sweat-shop products; finished 
knee pants for thirty-five cents, hand- 
kerchiefs retailed for five cents, orna- 
mented corset covers for eight cents! Who 
would not at once associate this work with 
the sweater? They were, however, all 
made by the help of the latest machinery, 
in admirable factories, and in no case with 
more than ten hours’ work. With a pur- 
chasing public roused to some sense of 
duty, it would soon appear that the 
sweat-shop with all its wretched and de- 
feated human life is not permanently neces- 
sary for the sake of cheapness: that vulgar, 
huckster passion for lowest price, though 
it may mean a wasted life, can thus find 
no excuse even in terms of an intelligent 
selfishness. 

It is necessary to lay extreme emphasis 
upon the fact that cheapness is a boon to 
the poor. It is a direct and important 
addition to their wages. The cheapness 
we desire is that which science and ma- 
chinery make possible in spite of higher 
wages, shorter working time, and im- 
proved surroundings. It is now an ac- 
cepted economic fact that low wages and 
bad conditions do not as a rule give us 
the cheapest products. An overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the cheapest products 
are made by those who work under best 
conditions and with higher wages and 
fewer hours than would be found in the 
squalid quarters of the sweater. A great 
variety of goods of the very lowest price 
can be traced directly to the better cir- 
cumstances of the worker. This is the 
cheapness of which we cannot have too 
much; especially the poor cannot have too 


much of it. 
Of the other kind of cheapness, Mrs. C, 





R. Lowell says, ‘*The rage of the purchas- 
ing public for ‘cheap goods’ is the awful 
power which crushes the life out of the 
working people, and it is strange that 
men and women who would sbrink with 
horror from buying stolen goods will con- 
gratulate themselves on buying cheap 
goods, one necessary element of whose 
cheapness is that part of the working 
time of other men and women, and even 
of children, has practically been stolen.” 

With the common objections which rise 
in people’s minds, when these economic 
truths are first stated, it is impossible to 
deal in this brief space. I therefore beg 
to submit a list of the literature that has 
already been produced and which may be 
had from the secretary of the local League, 
Miss Edith Ballister, 610 Centre Street, 
Newton, Mass. A pamphlet of 33 pages, 
entitled ‘‘The Consumers’ League,’’ may 
be had also from the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 364 Boylston 
Street, Boston (price ten cents). It may 
perhaps add confidence to quote finally 
the judgment of so able a man and econo- 
mist as President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, who says: “‘As years go on, ! am 
more and more impressed with the idea 
that economic reform is likely to come 
through the agency of the consumer 
rather than from any other source. I 
think the Consumers’ League is taking a 
very important step in the direction of 
such reform.” 

A label bearing the words ‘‘Made under 
clean and healthful conditions. Use of 
label authorized after investigation. Offi- 
cial Jabel, National Consumers’ League,”’ 
will appear on ‘‘white goods’? manufac- 
tured under conditions tested and ap- 
proved by the League. Every one who 
now asks at the store for this label on 
women’s ‘white goods,” though she may 
not at once get it, will hasten the process 
and strengthen the work for which the 
League stands. The best present help is 
to join the League. 

Cambridge, Mass 
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A CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE. 


“If you could have just what you 
wanted, what would you have?’’ I asked 
my class of seven in the mission school. 

Surprise was on every face. They 
dreamed of many things, but never ex- 
pected to have their dreams realized. 

‘‘What would you have, Mary Rosham?”’ 

‘i'd havea piece of red ribbon, so long,” 
measuring with her hands outstretched. 
“IT see some in Finney’s winder, all hang- 
in’ down, an’ it had tulips the whole piece 
of it.” 

“What would you do with it?” 

The poor child’s dress was thin and 
old. Her hood was too large, and her 
coat never was made by a tailor or fitted 
to her childish figure. 

“I'd keep it rolled up in paper, an’ 
when I was that cold I shook, I'd take it 
out and jes’ drop it and see it roll out 
like a blaze of fire. I seen the man what 
waa fixin’ the winder do it.”’ 

“The price of even a small piece of that 
ribbon would buy bread for several days,” 
I said, wonderingly. 

‘*I’d eat the bread, but I’d have the rib- 
bon for always,” was the concise remark, 

Grace Dunn sat next in order, and with 
a look at her sister, a deformed, crooked- 
backed girl, she said: 

‘Tl wish I could have one of them cush- 
ions what ye blow up, to put under Fer- 
ry’s back when she aches s0.”’ 

“Oh, shut up! I hain’t ached much for 
two whole days, an’ I don’t need no 
cushion,” was the sharp rejoinder from 
Ferry. 

‘Well, Ferry, what do you want more 
than an air cushion?” 

A wave of rapture swept over her face 
as she answered: 

“Some blue kid slippers! Jim Town- 
send took me to the Musee, an’! see a 





girl jes’ stan’ on tiptoe an’ whirl roun’ 
and roun’ in ’em.”’ 

“How could you wear them?’ and I 
glanced at her shriveled foot, and then 
at the crutch always standing near her. 

‘*Wal, I could think, s’pos’n I could.” 

The youngest in the class was asked if 
she wanted a doll, but she indignantly 
said she didn’t. I should have provided 
each one of them with a doll, had I fol- 
lowed my own inclination. How fortu- 
nate that I thought to ask what they 
wanted! 

“I'd nuff sight druther hav’ Sally’s baby. 
He’|I jes’ laugh and cuddle down so ’cute 
like. We don’t need no doll so long’s 
we’ve got him. Sally she divides with 
me, she doos, an’ when I touches him so; 
on his cheek, he shines all over his face. 
Doll! Ud never git no doll that ud do 
that!” 

I did not blame her, for what doll could 
silence the craving in my own heart for 
the little ones gone? Who that has felt 
a baby’s touch can ever again be content 
with mere beauty, be it clothed in silk 
and imported from Paris? 

“Then what would you like?” I asked. 

She and Sally both agreed that a silver 
mug for baby Danny would fill them with 
happiness untold. 

The other child wanted some pink 
tissue paper, and a white puffy thing to 
wear round her neck. By questioning 
her closely I made out that she meant an 
ostrich feather boa such as I had seen 
Ruth King wear, and for which she told 
me her mother paid fifteen dollars, Poor 
little one! she wanted it because it looked 
80 warm, and she had all her life been 
shivering. 

The next Sunday I provided a substi- 
tute for my mission class, and went into 
the Sunday school of the wealthy church 
which had care of the mission. I told my 
story. Not a smile was on the faces of 
those who listened. It was too pitiful. 
Tears glistened on some faces, and many 
of the older members seemed to have bad 
colds. 

Of course it was intended to have a fine 
tree and presents for every pupil, but 
now it was moved that these extra gifts 
should be provided. And so it happened 
that the blue kid shoes were bought for 
feet that could never wear them; a silver 
mug and pitcher for Sally and the friend 
who shared her care of Danny; a long 
strip of the very ribbon that Mary had 
admired in Finney’s window. A roll of 
tissue paper and a fur collar made a 
merry time for the one who was always 
cold. It had once been worn by some 
more fortunate child, but it mattered lit- 
tle so long as it was warm and soft. 

I have seen the pink paper draped 
round the poor room in honor of my com- 
ing. I have seen Danny drink from his 
silver mug, while Sally stood joyfully by 
to pour the thin blue milk from the silver 
pitcher. I have been told many stories 
of the journeys of the blue kid slippers 
while Ferry lay with eyes shut and im- 
agined she was wearing them away to 
wonderful places, I have seen the little 
one sitting on a stone step shivering while 
she loaned her fur collar to one whose 
chilled shoulders had brought tears to her 
eyes. 

It did seem a foolish thing at first to 
try to gratify those strange tastes, but I 
am glad I did, for every one is the better 
for the gift.—Zion’s Herald. 


-=_—-- 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW AMENDMENT 
NEEDED. 





MALDEN, MaAss., Dec. 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Many complaints exist that women 
voters are dropped from the voting list 
without their knowledge or consent. The 
law requires that ‘‘the assessors shall in- 
quire, at the residence of the women 
voters whose names are transmitted to 
them by the registers, whether such 
women are residents thereat, and shall 
therefore make true lists of the women 
voters found by them.” Can you refer 
this subject to the legislative department 
of your organization, or that of the W. C. 
T. U., or both, and ask that the following 
amendment be made by the incoming Leg- 
islature, or something analogous thereto, 
viz.: ‘‘Nor shall the name of any woman 
voter be dropped from the voting list, 
except at her own request, or upon con- 
clusive evidence from the city or town, 
directly or otherwise, that the voter has 
removed from the town or city.” 

As more than half of our registration 
has been dropped, and a large part un- 
lawfully, it is time some action was taken. 

A SUFFRAGIST. 
+o a 
MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


Some sound sense on the vexed question 
whether married women shall be forbid- 
den to teach in the public schools (no one 
proposes to forbid their teaching in 
private schools) was spoken by Mrs. Eliza 
J. Hitchcock at the last meeting of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Equal Rights Club. She 
said: 

A person, admitted to the practice of 





teaching, may be regarded from the same 


point of view as a person who is admitted 
to the practice of medicine, or any other 
profession; the longer the time of practice, 
the more skill and judgment we expect, 
and the more confidence we are likely to 
accord, Shall this most vital and far- 
reaching profession become an exception ? 
I do not think it should. I contend that 
a teacher who has had a number of years’ 
practice in her profession, should not be 
removed on accountof marriage. Assum- 
ing that she was fitted by nature and 
education to become a teacher, she has 
received in those years a tuition, and de- 
veloped an intuition, that should be con- 
sidered invaluable. A person may be 
learned, yet not wise. ‘‘Knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers.”” ‘*The mind has a 
thousand eyes,’’ and many of us have not 
yet developed all of those eyes whose 
special function is insight. 

What is the proper function of a school 
board? Is it to advance every interest of 
the public schools, consistent with proper 
economy, regardless of other considera- 
tions? Or is it to be a bureau of labor to 
provide positions for Normal School grad 
uates? I believe the paramount considera- 
tion should be to have and to keep wise, 
experienced teachers; and to this end 
every member of the school board should 
pledge a united effort. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

Clara Barton, in a letter in response toa 
reminder about an article which she had 
hoped to write for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 
says: 

If it were possible for me to write arii- 
cles for anyone, I need not say that no- 
where would my heart turn more faithfully 
than to the,dear WoMAN’s JOURNAL. It has 
80 long stood for so much, so faithfully and 
firmly that every friend of woman, and of 
the great woman who established it, 
should feel her sinews of love and help 
drawn toward it. But no time comes to 
me. 


Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, of Des Moines, 
writes: 





I think you can have no adequate idea 
how much good your paper is doing in the 
West. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., writes: 

You grow finer every week, and have 
become a vital necessity to such a stay-at- 
home body as myself. 

Many pleasant things were said about 
the JoURNAL at the Suffrage Bazar. Miss 
Susan Lippincott, of New Jersey, said it 
was ‘‘beautifully edited,” and Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Willard, of Battle Creek, Mich., re- 
marked: ‘*My husband says the WomAN's 
JOURNAL is the best paper we get; and he 
is an editor, and an educator, and can 
speak seven languages,’’ she added, with 
wifely pride. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE OUTCAST. 


Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell writes 
to the N. Y. Tribune: 


Tuesday's Tribune outlines Tammany’s 
policy of segregating the vice of New York 
City. Will they segregate both the male 
and female patrons of vice? The former 
are reported to be more than three men to 
one woman. The day has passed for 
legal moral distinctions between the sexes. 

Park Commissioner George C. Clausen, 
of Mr. Croker’s committee, says: ‘Our 
committee realizes that there are too many 
women of the disorderly classes in New 
York; but this committee gives no evi- 
dence of having yet wakened to the idea 
that there may be too many men of this 
same class. This is the proposed remedy 
as reported: ‘‘Our first work will be to 
drive out as many as possible” (women, 
of course) ‘‘and to send back to their own 
country as many as we can of the low 
foreign element which fosters the vicious 
conditions on the East Side.” 

Will they send back the young, healthy, 
good looking women, or the old, worn 
and feeble? And what of the men who, 
often by false representations, brought 
over many of these same women when 
they were still young and attractive? And 
what will be the legal steps by which 
these women will be extradited? Where 


will their testimony come in? What 
shadow of justice will they have? 
The Commissioner continues: ‘After 


that we intend to look after the West 
Side, to drive the disorderly women out 
of the flat and apartment houses, and to 
put the whole city in such a condition 
that decent people can walk along the 
streets without the danger of encounter- 
ing the class of women to which I refer.” 
But the danger of encountering the more 
aggressive and equally dangerous class of 
men is not thought of. Where is the pro- 
tection for the respectable, industrious, 
often motherless young girls, who must 
go early to work in the respectable busi- 
ness quarters, but may return late to 
their homes in parts of the city from 


which only less than one quarter of the, 


vice-promoting class has been removed? 
Are women only to be driven? 
Segregation means later regulation. 
Supervision over one-fourth of the people 
exposed to smallpox would not prevent 
the spread of the disease; it would scatter 
it more broadcast by seeming to establish 
measures for its suppression. That has 
been the uniform testimony as to like re- 


sults wherever regulation has been 
authorized. 
But the issue is a moral one. It must 


take some account of our more enlarged 
ideas of justice toward the disfranchised 
half of humanity. Womanhood has 
awakened to thought, words, voice, and 
to a good deal of social solidarity. We 





are notin the Dark Ages. Even the low- 
est of the sex may not always remain the 
scapegoats of a degraded society; and in 
these serious matters we have champions 
many—thank God!—among the highest 
classes of manhood. Mr. Croker’s com- 
mittee would do well more deliberately 
to reconsider its plan for the treatment 
of New York vice, if it would not hang 
about its own neck a millstone which 
could never be removed. 


In response, the Tribune asked Mrs, 
Blackwell to make practical suggestions, 
In a second letter she wrote: 


1, Public sentiment, represented by the 
Chamber of Commerce and codperating 
influences, should at once constrain the 
legal authorities to stop the open manifes- 
tations of vice. —_ 

2. When disorderly places are “raided,” 
let the proprietor of the place and the 
men found there be arrested, and in every 
case let their punishment be not a fine, 
but imprisonment. 

3. Instruct the police to abolish every 
disorderly apartment in every tenement or 
apartment house in New York City. Vice, 
if it will exist, must segregate itself not in 
one locality, but in entire buildings, where 
no respectable family resides, and where 
no neighborhood disturbance or manifes. 
tation of any kind will be allowed. Let 
the Vigilance Committee be large enough 
to see that such conditions are strictly 
enforced. 

4, Make sure that every disorderly wo- 
man arrested shall have a fair hearing in 
the light of extenuating circumstances 
which may formerly have existed, and if, 
as often has been the case, her story 
proves to have been a most pitiable one, 
give her some benefit from her better past, 
and the public some knowledge of the 
awful methods by which “too many dis- 
orderly women” have been manufactured. 
We ask no favors for women who break 
the laws—nothing but even, simple jus- 
tice, 

5. As the efficient remedy for the rapid 
spread of vice cannot lie in suppressing 
its public manifestations alone, and as 
public opinion is more powerful than law, 
while the Vigilance Committee must aim 
to hide vice, it should aim to expose the 
hidden respectable patrons of vice and all 
of those who are in any way in collusion 
with its protected existence. We would 
not demand an ex post facto publication 
of names; but if it were understood that 
all those who hereafter become disturbers 
of families or tempters of still innocent 
young girls or boys, so betraying virtue 
into vice—men or women—should be dealt 
with as criminals, if possible should be 
punished legally, and if not, should be 
publicly discredited, this would do more 
to check vice than any other available 
measure. If we are in earnest, we must 
probe deepest where the evil is most gan- 
grened, 

6. If there is not law enough on our 
statute books to restrain landlords who 
knowingly rent rooms or buildings for 
disorderly purposes, or who more indi- 
rectly get exorbitant profits from such 
rental, and if there is not law enough to 
punjsh men who wholly or in part live 
upon the earnings of the demoralized but 
generally comparatively helpless disor- 
derly women, then let adequate laws be 
wisely, deliberately, but effectively en- 
acted. 

The suppression of the manifestations 
of vice and the wholesome exposure and 
punishment of the vicious, are in direct 
antithesis as curative measures when pub- 
lic opinion is itself an effective moral 


force, 
— =e 


PURE FOOD. 

There is a Pure Food Bill before Con- 
gress—Brosius Bill House Records, 9672. 
This Bill has the approval of many lead- 
ing Food Manufacturers, teachers of 
Household Economics and Domestic Sci- 
ence. This bill will protect our Food 
Supply through the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

Every woman should write her State 
Senator and Representative, urging them 
both to vote for this Bill. 

When the Bill is passed, a copy of it 
will be sent to all women who address the 
undersigned with stamp for a reply. 
Women must watch and insist upon the 
enforcement of the laws which affect the 
health of the home. Health, and often life 
itself, depends upon pure food well cooked. 

MARION A. MACBRIDE, 
Supt. Domestic Science W. CO. T. U. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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A MINOR’S ONLY LEGAL CONTRACT. 





South PARK, Wasu., Dec, 7, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

When one reads such items as that in 
your paper of Dec. 1, one can but wonder 
how any woman in the land can say she 
has all the rights she wants. Where the 
age of protection for little girls in the 
State of Georgia remains fixed at ten 
years, in spite of an effort to have the 
law changed, it seems to me it ought to be 
your mission to make this obnoxious 
crime of our laws more patent to the 
women of the country. Have I, or any 
woman, all the rights | want, when the 
law of Delaware till recently gave over 
little girls to the ravages of man at 
seven years? In this State, up to the 
year 1897, the age was fourteen years. I 
sat at the reporters’ table when an amend- 
ment was being acted upon. During the 
discussion of the subject, a creature call- 
ing himself a man (he is known as silver- 
tongued Dick Warner by the Demo- 
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crats of this State), made a long and dis- 
graceful speech against the modification 
of the law. During his talk, I wrote 
something to this effect, and sent it by a 
page to a friend of the movement: 

If the time must remain as it is, at four- 
teen years, let another bill be drafted, so 
as to annul and make the contract like 
any other contract made by a minor, sub- 
ject to the approval of parents and guar- 
dians. 

My friend looked at me gratefully, and 
as soon as the Honorable (?) Mr. Warner 
was seated, he took the floor, and, with 
my thought as a text, made a most elo- 
quent and ringing speech in favor of the 
bill. The first speech was hissed, and the 
second loudly applauded. The bill passed 
easily, was soon endorsed by the Senate, 
and eighteen years is the limit in this 
State, as well as in the envied four States 
where women have the ballot. 

Women could do very much to help 
themselves if one or two bright women 
could be sent to the State Legislatures to 
watch proceedings, and quietly, without 
ostentation, help those legislators who 
are favorable to them to thoughts. 
Thoughts are things, and sometimes do 
not come in sight of those who would be 
glad to use them as cudgels in a battle 
between right and wrong. I was able 
several times during that session of the 
Legislature to push thoughts into the 
vision of men who on every single occa- 
sion used them to advantage. They al- 
ways had the credit of the thought, but 
what of that? My object was gained, and 
much more eloquently than I could have 
done it had I given expression to the 
thought myself. 

But I am making this letter too long. 
It has been written to put the thought 
before the women of other States, that 
the contract for seduction is the only one 
on the statutes of the U. S. to which a 
minor is held accountable. 

LAURA E, PETERS. 
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WOMEN POTTERS. 





‘.ue art-pottery movement which was 
inaugurated in the Rookwood Pottery by 
Mrs, Bellamy Storer in 1877 has proved 
an educational force of power and per- 
manence, says the N. Y. Evening Post. 
From it have sprung ceramic industries in 
many parts of the country, potters, min- 
eral painters, and porcelain decorators. 
In New York City there are at least three 
hundred men and women who work in 
this field of industrial art, some as a re- 
munerative profession. Other members 
are wealthy amateurs, whose finished 
work is kept at home or is presented at 
Christmas or birthday seasons to relatives 
or friends. 

“It is a delightful occupation,” said a 
young woman who had attained con 
siderable celebrity in ceramics to an Hven- 
ing Post reporter to-day, ‘‘and it is much 
easier than is commonly supposed. There 
is no trouble in getting our clay because not 
only are there many first-class clay beds in 
the neighborhood of the city, but we im- 
port large quantities from both this 
country and abroad and then ship it to 
various manufacturers. So many trades 
require special kinds of clay, all of which 
are kept in stock in New York, that I 
often fancy we are in a better position 
than are the potters in Trenton or even 
Cincinnati itself. At least one-half of the 
mineral colors are imported from Europe 
by New York firms, and as for the kilns, 
youcan get any kind. The latest styles 
perhaps are the petroleum and the gas 
kilns. Besides these, there are those 
which employ charcoal, coke, and an- 
thracite. I have been told that there is 
an electric kiln, but this I have not seen. 
One branch of our work consists in deco- 
rating cups, saucers, plates, and similar 
wares upon special commissions from 
patrons. This is done with mineral colors, 
and the goods are subsequently fired in 
the kiln. It is also possible to obtain un- 
glazed wares in the rough and finish these 
to order. Here the artist puts on the 
glaze and the decoration and then finishes 
by firing in the kiln. A few of us start with 
the clay and make our own designs, To 
do this one needs to have the same gen- 
eral talent possessed by the sculptor, al- 
though much of the business is purely 
mechanical, There is a steady demand 
for this class of work, especially from 
people who wish variety in their table 
ware,” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





THe RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by Edward FitzGerald. With 

a commentary by H. M. Batson, and a 

biographical introduction by E. D. Ross. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 1900. Price, $1.50. 

This is another and a lower-priced edi- 
tion than the one described last week. 
This poem is one of the rare cases where 
a translator has made the author’s spirit 
his own. and has so finely rendered into 
melodious verse the very soul of the origi- 
nal that he, the translator himself, disap- 





pears from view. If Fitz Gerald had been 
the author, instead of the translator, he 
could have taken front rank among Eng- 
lish poets by this one work. On the other 
hand,had Omar Khayyam lacked Fitz Ger- 
ald as a translator, he would hardly have 
been noticed. The charm of the poem is 
the exquisite felicity of rhythm and ex- 
pression with which it emphasizes the 
vanity of human hopes and the brevity of 
human life. ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,” H. B. B. 


From MAYFLOWERS TO MISTLETOE. A 
Year with the Flower Folk. By Sarah 
J. Day. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, $1. 

This is a volume of ninety short poems, 
each dedicated to a fluwer. Here is one 
called “Crocus”: 

The Crocos bad slept in his little round 

house 

So soundly the whole winter through ; 
There came a tap-tapping—’twas Spring at 

the door: 

Up! up! We are waiting for you! 

The Crocus peeped out from his little brown 

ouse, 

And nodded his gay little head; 

Good morning, Miss Snowdrop! and how 

do you do 

This fine chilly morning? he said. 

H. B. B. 


SuRVIVALS. By Lewis V. F. Randolph. 
Embellished by Bryson Burroughs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and Lon- 
don. 1900. Price, $1. 

A banker, who has gpent his life in 
business, publishes, after forty years, frag- 
ments of poetry written in the brief inter- 
vals of a atrenuous life. The book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. Here 
is one of the most brief, entitled, ‘‘May, 
the Month of Family Anniversaries”’: 


Gladdest of all the months comes tripping 
ay: 
Her breezes laden with her snow-white 


bloom ; 
And steeped in perfume from the dawn of 


ay, 
Till Evening gently glides from gloam to 
gloom. 
Month full of happiest hope and memory— 
Of plans and retrospects — with many a 
thought 
Of truest tenderness for those whom we 
Closest to our own loving hearts have 
caught! 
O gladsome May! O witching, winsome 
May! 
How rich the light of thine expanding day! 


—-- +> -—- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Cheyenne (Wy.) Tribune vigorously 
maintains that woman suffrage is respon- 
sible for the sweeping Republican victory 
in that State. 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society, a 
branch of the Universal Peace Union, cel- 
ebrated its 34th anniversary and Dona- 
tion Day in Philadelphia, Dec. 11, with 
songs and addresses. At the supper the 
“donation envelopes’? were opened, and 
peace sentiments were in order. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
says of the State regulation of vice in the 
Philippines: ‘‘It is a sad and sickening 
subject, and the facts ought to reach the 
conscience of the American people. 
Whether they will we do not know. At 
any rate, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is doing 
its duty in thus striving to make the facts 
known.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is mak- 
ing a long lecture tour in the West, 
which was arranged last year previous to 
her marriage. Her plans for work in the 
future are largely in literary lines. Her 
book entitled ‘‘Work,’”’ written in part 
last winter in California, will be completed 
soon after her return to New York. She 
has now in press a book called ‘*Concern- 
ing Children.” 

The Animal Rescue League held a pub- 
lic meeting at Park Street Chapel, on Dec- 
12. Among the speakers were the presi. 
dent, Hon. George A. O. Ernst; Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, Secretary American 
Humane Association; Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low, author of ‘‘Concerning Cats,’’ and 
others. Mrs. Huntington Smith, the origi- 
nator of the .League, gave a touching 
account of its valuable work. 








QUALITY, STYLE, AND FINISH. 


Wuat the French describe as succes 
destime, and what may be rendered in 
English as ‘‘success built upon quality 
and honest merit,’ has been exemplified 
in the remarkable growth of the business 
of Messrs. Springer Brothers Co., of this 


city. 

This firm has built up a notable reputa- 
tion by making the highest grade cloaks 
and suits, and telling the truth about them 
in selling them, They are always abreast 
with the fashion, and create, not copy, 
their styles, sparing no effort to lead in- 
stead of follow. Their materials are 
chosen with care, and only the most de- 
sirable patterns and grades selected. 
Hence their product is the highest em- 
bodiment of skill, honest workmanship, 
and the best materials. 

They easily outsell all competition, be- 
cause they present the best values for the 
money, and the public, once testing the 
merits of these goods, so elegant and sty- 
lish, demands them again. Let our read- 
ers who are interested examine their 
magnificent stock of ladies’ garments 
before purchasing elsewhere. See the 


announcement of their beautiful and use- 
ful holiday gifts,in fine furs of every 
description, in another column. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TruaAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Drugzists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE SHINIEST DIME. 


BY JESSIE L. BRITTON. 
One little girl had five little dimes ; 
She had counted them over a good many 
times, 
And again and again she had left her play 
To plan how to spend them for Christmas 
day. 
For papa and mama and baby boy 
‘And grandpa and grandma would all enjoy 
Her little gifts as much as a score 
Of other presents that cost far more. 


Four of the dimes were dull and old, 

But one was shining and new, I’m told; 
And once the little girl said to a friend, 
“This new one is almost too pretty tospend.”’ 


At last the Christmas shopping was done; 
The dimes were spent, yes, every one; 

And Annette seemed the happiest girl alive 
As she hurried home with her parcels five. 


She had a secret for mother’s ear. 
“IT bought a nice present for papa dear, 
And for grandpaand grandma and baby, too; 
But I spent the shiniest dime for you!”’ 
— St. Nicholas. 
SANTA CLAUS KNOWS. 

Grandmother says I'll lose my head 
next. 

Papa says he can’t afford to buy me any 
more knives. Mamma says she’ll have to 
sew my clothes on. 

That’s because I left my jacket on a 
fence corner, when I took it off to play 
ball, and I came home without it, and 
when I went back where it was it wasn’t 
there. 

Nora says we'll all starve next. 

That’s because I went to buy some 
things, and I lost the paper they were 
written on, and when I was looking for it 
I found a cent, and I heard an organ- 
grinder and a monkey, and me and Billy 
Watkins went to give ’em the cent, and 
we went ’round after ’em a little while, 
and when [ got home it was dinner-time, 
and the things to eat weren’t there. 

I wish my things wouldn’t always get 
lost. Mamma says it’s because I’m not 
careful of them, but I guess she doesn’t 
know how easy it is to lay down your 
knife by the creek when you’re making 
willow whistles, and forget all about it. 

Or to throw your ball the last time, and 
never see where it goes, when they call 
you to wash for supper, and never think 
of it again till the next time you want it, 
and then you don’t see it again till some 
one picks it up under a bush, all soaked. 

Or to leave your new felt hat on the 
grass when you’re playing mumble peg, 
and Rover finds it and tries to eat it up. 

Or to have your tops and handkerchiefs 
and shoes and gloves always getting lost 
all kinds of ways. 

One day grandmother asked me if I 
thought Santa Claus would bring anything 
for boys who lost everything. 

“*T guess he doesn’t know,”’ I said. 

“T believe he does know,”’ grandmother 
said. ‘He always seems to know pretty 
well what you want in your stocking, 
doesn’t he?” 

He does, you know! And I began think- 
ing I’d better be careful, for Christmas 
was coming. But somehow I wasn’t, for 
that very day mamma sent me with a 
sponge cake over to old Miss Pratt’s, and 
I just set it down while I was looking for 
some gum on the old cherry tree, and the 
first thing I knew Rover had it half caten 
up, and I guess he thought it was better 
than felt hats. 

But I was hoping Santa Claus would not 
hear about it—and about some other 
things, when he had so much to see about 
at Christmas time. 

We all hung up our stockings. I had a 
great time trying to find my best red ones, 
and at last I found one where I’d rolled it 
into a ball to shy at Tom, and it fell be- 
hind some books, and it had a dreadfu 
hole in the toe, because it hadn’t got into 
the wash, and so it hadn’t got mended, 
but I thought Santa Claus’d be too busy 
to notice that. ° 

On Christmas morning we boys all 
jumped for our stockings, and I was just 
seeing that Jack and Tom were hauling 
out things with paper ’round, and they 





were silk mufflers, and I hauled out a 
paper, too. 

Was it a new muffler, all soft and nice, 
with poke-dots on the edge? 

No, sir, it wasn’t. 

It was three old mean bandkerchiefs of 
mine, that I’d stuffed into a hole in my 
ship when she leaked. 

And there was a knife all rusty that I'd 
been making adam with. And there was 
another knife I’d left out when I made a 
snow-man, and a pearl-handled one of 
mamma's I'd taken to make a grave for a 
beetle when the ground was frozen, and it 
was all spoiled, too, And there was a top 
that I had cracked when I threw it at 
Billy Watkins’s dog. 

I wouldn’t look at another thing, but I 
saw down on the floor my beautiful pic- 
ture book I left outin the rain,and my ship 
I left out in the sun till she cracked, and 
my whip I poked the fire with, and I 
pitched the old stocking away, and I— 
well, I cried. 

Soon the folks came to see what the 
matter was, and grandmother came right 
in. Tom said: 

**He doesn’t like his stocking, and I 
wouldn’t, either. It’s a mean old stock- 
ing.” And grandmother said: 

“Why, this is a nice stocking. Look 
here.”’ 

I looked, and saw my other red stocking 
that I couldn’t find, hanging there all 
clean and mended, and I don’t know to 
this day how I didn’t see it before, and 
there was a muffler for me, and a new 
knife, and lots of other things; and Tom 
showed grandmother the old stocking, and 
she took up the things that were in it, 
looked at ’em, and said: ‘Yes, yes, I see 
how itis. These things were for a care- 
less boy. Of course Santa Claus couldn’t 
put nice things in such an old stocking as 
this. And the nice things are for a boy 
who is going to be good and orderly.’’ — 
The Household, 
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HUMOROUS. 





Assistant in menagerie—Sir, it rains! 

Keeper—Good heavens! Don’t waste a 
minute, but take in that zebra. His color 
runs! 


“And now, children,’’ said the teacher, 
who had been talking about fortifications, 
“can you tell me what is a buttress?” 
‘*Please, ma’am,”’’ cried little Willie, ‘‘it’s 
a nanny goat.”’ 

Little Edith had been to church for the 
first time, and her grandma asked her 
how she liked it. ‘I didn’t like the or- 
gan very well,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Wh 
not?’ ‘*’Cause,’”’ answered Edith, ‘‘there 
wasn’t any monkey with it.” 


A teacher in civil government had told 
his pupils that once in ten years the State 
of Massachusetts takes a census. Little 
James, upon being called up to recite, 
said, ‘‘Once in every ten years Massachu- 
setts comes to its senses,’—New York 
Tribune. 


When Nelson’s famous signal, “‘England 
expects every man to do his duty,’’ was 
given at ‘I'rafalgar, a Scottish sailor com- 
plained to a fellow-countryman, ‘‘No a 
word o’ puir auld Scotland!” ‘Hoots, 
Sandy,’’ answered his pal, “the admiral 
kens that every Scotsman will do his 
duty. He’s just givin’ the Englishers a 
hint.”’ 


“Your husband is not looking well to- 
night, Mrs. Rhymer.” 

‘He isn’t, and I’m not surprised at it.’’ 

‘*No? Has he been overworking him. 
self?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that so much; it is his origi- 
nality. Why, that man is struck by so 
many original ideas that his mind must 
be one mass of bruises.”’ 


The Bishop of Liverpool has requested 
girls who are candidates for confirmation 
not to wear hairpins, as they prick him 
during the laying onof hands, When Dr. 
Creighton, the Bishop of London, was 
asked, some time ago, how he solved a 
similar problem, he replied: “I confirm 
the boys myself, and transfer those young 
porcupines to my suffragan, who is an old 
*varsity oarsman, with the castiron hands 
of a blacksmith.” 


A minister, after the service, greeted a 
stranger and asked him to what denomi- 
nation he belonged. “I suppose,” re- 
sponded the other, ‘I’m what you might 
call a submerged Presbyterian.” “A sub- 
merged Presbyterian!’ exclaimed the 
minister. ‘Please explain.’”’ ‘Well, I 
was brought up a Presbyterian, my wife 
is a Methodist, my eldest daughter is a 
Baptist, my son is the organist at a Uni- 
tarian church, my second daughter sings 
in a Church of England choir, and my 
youngest goes to a Congregational 
Sunday school.” ‘But,’ said the minis- 
ter, aghast, ‘“‘you contribute, doubtless, 
to some church?” ‘Yes; I contribute to 
all of them,’’ was the answer. ‘‘That’s 
what submerges me.” 








EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS 

When you have rheumatism. Muscles 
feel stiff and sore and joints are pain- 
ful. It does not pay to suffer long 
from this disease when it may be cured so 
promptly and perfectly by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, This medicine goes right to the 
spot, neutralizes the acidity of the blood, 
which causes rheumatism, and puts an 
end to the pain and stiffness. 

BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood’s Pills 
25c. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CuILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De Merirre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October Ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a ‘four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1906 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober l and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder.’ Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a f 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





— 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it unti) paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
© not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


“The Man without a Country” is the 
title of astriking story by Edward Everett 
Hale, which electrified the community 
during the dark days of the Civil War. 
Yet at that very time. Lucy Stone cried 
out with all the intensity vf her apostolic 
fervor: ‘‘Alas, I have no country, and no 
hope of a country! In all this wide land 
there is no mountain so high, and no 
valley so deep, that I can take my little 
daughter by the hand and feel that under 
the flag I can be protected in my God- 
given right to my child!” 

For twenty years past, in Massachu- 
setts, a woman of foreign birth who 
wishes to vote for schoul committee has 
been regarded as a citizen, without 
naturalization, if she be the wife of a citi- 
zen either native born or naturalized. 
The status of the husband is held to con- 
fer citizenship upon the wife. But un- 
fortunately this is a rule which works 
both ways. The Albany, N. Y., Law 
Journal, speaking editorially, says: 

WOMEN LOSE CITIZENSHIP. 

The recent decision by Judge Summer- 
ville, chairman of the Board of Classifica- 
tion of the United States Appraisers, to 
the effect that American women who 
marry foreigners are no longer American 
citizens, seems to us good law, and ought 
to be sustained as such. The decision was 
made in the case of Mrs. Mattie Dulie, of 
Helena, Mont., an American artist resid- 
ing abroad. She went abroad in 1887, in 
teuding to return and reside in this coun- 
try, but she met Thomas Dulie in 1888 
and married him. Judge Summerville, in 
his decision, declares that a wife’s politi- 
cal status follows that of ber husband, 
and that her nationality and domicile for 
business purposes must always be deemed 
that of her husband. In marrying a for- 
eigner he holds that the artist must be 
presumed by law to have lost both her 
citizenship and her domicile in this coun- 
try. The only exception would be where 
the wife has acquired a different domicile 
from that of her husband for the purpose 
of a suit between herself and her husband. 
The decision is one of great importance, 
for by reason of it many American women 
will lose their citizenship in this country 
who believed that notwithstanding their 
marriage, they were still legal residents of 
the United States. 

The Woman's Tribune, commenting on 
the above, says: 

It has been pretty well understood that 
the law is as now stated by Judge Sum- 
merville, and Mrs, Stanton Blatch has 
written a good deal about the injustice of 
it; but there would seem to be a very good 
reason for not having a divided family 
allegiance. The law should, however, 
bear equally on both sexes, the citizenship 
following the domicile, so that which- 
ever country the parties live in, of that 
they should be deemed citizens for busi- 
ness purposes. The citizenship of either 
should be instantly regained by the return 
to the country of birth. 

This reasoning does not seem altogether 
conclusive. The mere fact of residence 
abroad does not in itself cause a loss of 
citizenship. That is only changed by defi- 
nite action taken for the purpose by an 
individual in accordance with law. But 
in the absence of any such action taken 
by a wife, why should she lose her status 
as an American citizen? Her domicile is, 
of course, as a matter of fact, that of her 
husband; but according to the principle 
laid down by Judge Summerville, every 
woman whose husband resides abroad 
may be deprived of her status as an 
American citizen, without her wish or 
consent, unless she effects a legal separa- 
tion from him, and she may thus find 
herself a woman without a country. 

As the law now stands, a wife who 
chooses to accompany her husband is 
supposed to have thereby given her con- 
sent to expatriation. In other words, she 
has had to choose between her husband 
and her country. If, however, for good 
causes, she subsequently sees fit to leave 
her husband permanently, and return to 
this country, she can regain by so doing 
her American citizenship. 

There seems, moreover, to be some ex- 
ception taken to the legality of Judge 
Summerville’s decision. We know a 
Massachusetts woman, married to an un- 
naturalized Canadian, both of them now 
resident in Boston, who has been allowed 
by the Election Commissioners to vote for 
school committee, notwithstanding her 
marriage to a foreigner. H. B. B. 
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JOURNALS OF DEC. 8 WANTED. 


The edition of the Woman’s JoURNAL 
for Dec. 8 is completely exhausted, and 
demands for it are still coming in. Sub- 








scribers who do not file their papers 
would confer a favor by returning that 
num ber to this office. 
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EX-PRESIDENT HALE OF COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY ON SUFFRAGE. 

Professor Horace M. Hale, ex-president 
of the Colorado State University, has been 
roused to indignation by one of the many 
anonymous lies told in Eastern papers 
about the women voters of Colorado. 
Professor Hale is the father of Gen. Irving 
Hale, who distinguished himself in the 
Spanish-American War. Professor Hale 
is a prominent educator. He has never 
held or aspired to a political office, and 
can speak with complete independence. 
He has also worked with the Women’s 
Civic Federation of Denver through sev- 
eral campaigns for municipal improve- 
ment, and can speak of the women voters 
from knowledge. He writes: 


In a recent issue of the N. Y. Sun ap- 
peared an item of ‘‘Feminine News and 
Views”’ emanating from ‘‘A Man’ who 
“spent considerable time’ in Colorado 
prior to the election. The article bears 
upon its face such evidence of malice and 
prejudice, and contains so many slurs and 
misstatements relative to the women of 
Colorado, that, although anonymous, it 
should not go unnoticed. 

That the women of Colorado took a 
lively interest in the campaign just ended, 
is true. Why should they not? That 
they had headquarters in the Brown 
Palace Hotel is true. Why not? That 
they could be seen talking with each other, 
and with men, upon the issues involved, 
cannot be denied. Who hasa better right 
to discuss such issues? They did take a 
hand in the political meetings. They did 
preside. They did make speeches through 
the State, as stated by ‘A Man.” Why, 
we ask, should all this be made the occa- 
sion of a slur on the general appearance 
of our women—‘‘middle aged,’ ‘‘stout 
and short-skirted”’ and ‘‘gray haired’’? 

‘A Man” says, ‘‘I did not see what to 
my mind was a gracious, quiet, well-bred 
woman in the lot.”” We cannot dispute 
as to matters of taste, but this expres- 
sion gives the ‘Man’ and his animus 
completely away, and carries with it evi- 
dence of an intention to cast a malicious 
slander upon some of the best and noblest 
women in Denver. When he was thus 
impressed, he was looking upon the wives 
and daughters of our judges, bankers, 
editors, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and 
business men of the very highest stand- 
ing. Of this class were those who ‘‘pre- 
sided,’’ who ‘stumped the State,’”’ who 
“discussed the issues with the men,”’ 
‘just as the men were doing; and all this 
was done with the approval of their hus- 
bands. This anonymous ‘‘Man’’ would 
not dare to make such assertions in Den- 
ver over his own signature, 

He further says: ‘After the first novelty 
wore off, very few of the best women in 
Denver—best in every sense, social, intel- 
lectual and moral—went near the polls. 
In quantity as well as in quality, the 
women’s vote has steadily decreased.” 
There is not a color of truth in this asser- 
tion. Continuing, he says: ‘‘This year 
more women voted than have done s0 
since the first year; but that was due to 
general reasons rather than to particular 
ones.”’ Whatever this last sentence may 
mean, it will readily be seen that the 
last-mentioned truth completely neutral- 
izes the falsehood immediately preceding 
it. 

Since the election it has been officially 
determined that in this (Arapahoe) county, 
the women cast 42 per cent. of the entire 
vote. 

“It is a mere question of time, in my 
mind,” says ‘‘A Man,”’ ‘‘until the Colorado 
laws granting suffrage to women are re- 
pealed.”’ There is not a political party in 
the State that will ever dare to insert in 
its platform an anti-woman suffrage plank, 
for it must not be forgotten that upon 
this question the voting power of the 
women would equal that of the men. It 
is no more likely that the women of 
Colorado will ever be disfranchised than 
that the men will. 

Professor Halo, Secretary-of-the-Navy 
Long, and the other men of reputation 
and standing who have published their 
observations of equal suffrage in Colorado 
over their own names, speak highly of 
it. Those who speak ill are almost in- 
variably anonymous. Father O’Ryan, al- 
most the only respectable man who says 
that he voted for suffrage but now regrets 
it, turns out to be a hot-headed young 
priest who has been made to do public 
penance by his Bishop twice within the 
past two years. A. 6, 2 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


One of the poets of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, Mrs. Mary L. 
Wyatt, of West Medford, Mass., has just 
issued, through the Woman’s Temperance 
Publishing Association in Chicago, a 
dainty book of poems for ‘‘Little Citi- 
zens.’’ Some of these verses have ap- 
peared previously in the Outlook and 
other publications, and others appear for 
the first time. The book is beautifully 
illustrated by Lorraine Hubbell Windsor. 

Miss Marion Howard Brazier, editor of 
the Patriotic Review, of Boston, has de- 
signed a striking cover for the Christmas 
number of that magazine. It represents 
different epochs in American history, 
illustrated by the Puritan, the colonial 
dame, the continental soldier, the founder 





of the American navy, the minute man of 
61, and the volunteer of '98. 

The Denver Woman's Press Club holds 
one or more contests among its members 
each year. It has just had one in verse. 
The poems were required to be descrip- 
tive of something connected with Colo- 
rado. Miss Minnie J. Reynolds won the 
first prize, with ‘‘The Deserted Trail,” 
and Mrs. Max W. Kunkely the second 
with ‘**The Mount of the Holy Cross.”’ 

At the last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. 
Emily Selinger was chairman of the after- 
noon. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark spoke upon 
‘*‘What Makes a Book Live.”” Miss Ethel 
Henry of London was a guest of honor. 
Miss Gage, of Cambridge, pupil of 
Lamperti, of Dresden, sang, also Mrs. J. 
Dreyfus. Tea was served, and the enter- 
tainment was a delightful one 


ll —— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


A, A, W. 
BY MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Women had its origin in a call issued 
by the N. Y. Sorosis in the summer of the 
year 1872, appointing a Congress of Wom- 
en to be held in New York City, in Octo- 
ber of that year. Mrs. Charlotte M. Wil- 
bour was at that time president of Sorosis. 
Many names of women well known in 
literary and other work were appended 
to the call. The meeting was held at the 
time appointed, and was largely attended. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the first 
president of the Association, in which 
Miss Alice Fletcher, as secretary, rendered 
invaluable service. Mrs. Wilbour was at 
first chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, but a long residence in Europe 
obliged her to retire from this office, which 
in time was found superfluous in the 
working plan of the Association. 

Mrs, Livermore’s presidency was fol- 
lowed by that of Maria Mitchell, at the 
time professor of Astronomy in Vassar 
College. She was in turn succeeded by 
Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett, of Chicago. 
Mrs. Howe was elected president on the 
retirement of Mrs. Doggett, and still re- 
tains the office. 

The government of the Association 
underwent many simplifications in the 
years immediately following its inception. 
At first, monthly meetings ‘of the Board 
of Management had been contemplated. 
It soon appeared that the officers of the 
Board, scattered at wide distances, could 
not undertake to assemble so often, 
Three meetings of this body were finally 
decided upon, one immediately before the 
opening of the Congress, one immediately 
after its close, and a mid-year meeting to 
be held in March. . 

The Association completed its twenty- 
first year in 1899, when its Congress was 
held in Chicago. It had meanwhile held 
Congresses in many States of the Union, 
North, South, East, and West. Canada 
had been its Northern limit, New Orleans 
its extreme point in the South. Portland, 
Maine, and Denver, Col., had given it 
hearing and welcome, and a small deputa- 
tion of its speakers had once pushed on 
to Utah, and held one or more meetings 
in Salt Lake City. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the service rendered by these meetings to 
the woman’s cause. The fact of the com- 
ing together of so many earnest spirits 
from regions widely distant from each 
other was precious in itself, promoting 
peace and good will among students and 
workers who had been strangers to each 
other. Our undertaking enlisted many 
valuable helpers, Maria Mitchell, Abby 
W. May, Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Frank 
Stuart Parker, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. Harriet Townsend, founder and 
president of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo—these 
are a few of the names which gave their 
attraction to our annual programme. We 
promised much, and we did our best to 
fulfil our promise. A witness to this will 
be found in the published record of our 
proceedings, and perhaps still more in the 
clubs and circles of women which sprang 
up in our track, These form to-day an 
important part of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which now promises to 
become a powerful agency in the unifica- 
tion of our vast country. 

Time, the great p:estidigitator, has not 
failed to visit us with his changes. Some 
of our brightest and best beloved have 
passed beyond his domain. The great at- 
traction of numbers has diverted the inter- 
est of some of our workers to the business 
of the immense association which includes 
mostif not all of the women’s clubs of 
the United States. Our last secretary, 
Mrs. Lilly Lord Tifft, of Buffalo, died 
bravely at her post three years ago. Our 
faithful and able treasurer, Mrs. Henrietta 
L. T. Wolcott, has kept us free from debt, 
and still holds the strings of our slender 
purse. A little band of us are still held 
together by the old bond of our union, so 
dear and intimate. Other associations do 


God speed, 





not altogether take our place, but they 
seem fully to occupy the leisure of women 
who work for women. To such we have 
been in the past very helpful, and wher- 
ever they may work now, we wish them 
a fair field, and abundant 
harvests. 


—on —- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the last two meetings of the Rhode 
Island Council of Women, the department 
store and the condition of its employees 
were under consideration, The side of 
the workers was presented by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Stowell, of the great New York house 
of Wanamaker, who described the life: of 
the clerk in a department store as one 
knowing whereof she spoke, and Mrs, 
Wheeler, who is employed at Shepard’s 
store, in Providence, as a ‘‘Social Secre- 
tary,’’ to care especially for the interests 
of the women and girls in charitable, 
social, aad educational ways. 

The Women Clerks’ Benefit Association 
of Boston recently gave an entertainment, 
at which an original farce, written for the 
occasion by the president, Miss Katherine 
J. Clancy, was performed. It was en- 
titled, ‘‘A Day in Town: or, The Experi- 
ence of a Salesgirl.””. The Women Clerks’ 
Association was organized four years ago, 
to promote social ‘and literary intercourse, 
as well as to establish a fund to be drawn 
upon by the members in case of illness. 
Any woman of good moral character, who 
bas bad a year’s experience as a superin- 
tendent, sewing woman, or clerk in a dry 
goods store, is eligible. The sick benefit 
is $5 per week, and at death $50 is paid 
toward funeral expenses. 

The Local Council of Women in New 
Orleans assisted in the entertainment of 
the Southern Industrial Convention which 
met recently in that city, and gave a high- 
ly enjoyable excursion in honor of the 
delegates. The adoption of resolutions 
thanking the Council afforded opportunity 
for flowery and complimentary speech- 
making on the part of the delegates, to 
which Mrs. L, M. Horner, president of the 
Council of Women, and Miss Kate Gordon, 
president of the Era Club, happily re- 
sponded. Miss Gordon spoke of the great 
work done by the Local Council of Wom- 
en for New Orleans, and incidentally sug- 
gested that man and woman should stand 
side by side, and work together for the 
common weal; and, as three cheers had 
been given for the women, she proposed 
that three cheers be given for men and 
women, thus giving them equal rights. 

A large meeting of the club women of 
Boulder, Col., was lately held to form an 
organization to help in the upbuilding of 
the city. The work has been divided into 
two departments, one devoted to civic im- 
provements, another to art and literature. 
Besides this, a board for organized char- 
ity will be formed. Mrs. James H. Baker 
was elected president. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Advance makes the following 
comment on the convention of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union: 

No one attending what is called the 
School of Methods could accuse the wear- 
ers of the white ribbon of being women 
of one idea only. They seem to be women 
of all ideas, so far as that which makes 
for righteousness is concerned. In this 
“‘quiz”’ of the superintendents of the vari- 
ous departments of work (and there are 
now 36 in all) questions are asked as to 
school savings banks, systematic giving, 
Sabbath observance, purity in life, litera- 
ture and art, flower missions, vigarette 
smoking, protection for girls, arbitration, 
police matrons, work among foreign- 
speaking people, colored people, prisons, 
railroad employees, soldiers and sailors, 
lumbermen and miners, besides the vari- 
ous phases of strictly total abstinence 
work, F. M. A. 





> — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

This morning’s papers contain a hide- 
ous story of violence and murder from 
the quiet village of Herkimer, the county 
seat of Herkimer County. Of course a 
woman was the victim. She was of en- 
tirely respectable standing, and before 
her death, she told, as well as she could in 
her weakness and suffering, how she had 
been dragged to various places in a half- 
conscious condition by her unwelcome 
companions, and finally deserted when 
she seemed to be dying. This particular 
crime was inflicted without warrant of 
law, and is of a nature that no legislation 
can entirely prevent, but it recalls to mind 
a crime committed in this same Herki- 
mer, many years ago, but then in the 
name ard by the authority of the law. 
I mean the execution of Roxalana Druse 
for the murder of her husband. 

In the course of an organizing tour of 
the State, I was in Herkimer while the 
unhappy woman was lying in jail under 
sentence of death. By those who had 
known her in her childhood and youth 








the story was told of her comfortable 
early home, and of ber unfortunate mar- 
riage. She was a regular attendant at 
church, and favorably known to her 
neighbors before that time. Her husband 
was a man of irregular life and rough 
manners, and after she was united with 
him she rapidly deteriorated. Finally, con- 
stant quarrels, in which her children took 
her part, culminated in the killing of 
Druse, an act to which she seems to have 
been goaded by his brutality. She was 
brought to trial, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be hanged. 

It was a beautiful autumn day when I 
went to the office of her lawyer to see if 
something could not be done to avert the 
infliction of the death penalty on a help- 
less woman, one of a class that had not 
consented to the laws of a State in which 








HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire- proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS, 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 








BOSTON 


Young’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


The Largest, Best Appointed and most 
Liberally Managed Hotel in the city, 
with the most Central and Delightful 
Location. 

Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 





PROPS. 





H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 





BOSTON, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
s BETWEEN WEST ANID 
Washington Street, OY ios SroN 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $l and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 
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Everything in FURS 


Y “Everything in Furs” we mean that we have in 
stock a full line of FUR GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price, and that we carry an assortment of 


SELECTED SKINS of all kinds, which for quality and 


kt 














variety are acknowledged to be unexcelled in this city. 





Goods Guaranteed 
By our GUARANTEE we mean that: our goods are 


made in our own workshops, under our own supervision, 
and that we hold ourselves personally responsible for 
their style, fit, and workmanship. 





SPECIAL SALE 


CLUSTER SCARFS AND SMUFFS 
In Black Marten, Lynx, Sable Fox, Mink, 


$8.00 to $25.00. 


KAKAS BROS.FURS » 


Shetland Goods) _ 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, | 


BOSTON. 










34-36 
EDFORD ST. 














Christmas 


“What shall [give HIM 


4 Hamilton Place, 








‘_ e for Christimas ?”’ 
ART a | G ifts That is the «question 
| with thousands of ladies, 
| just now | 
PHOTOGRAPHS | In answering it, bear in 
° For mind that most men have | 
Your attention is invited to an intensely practical side 


our large collection of 


Works of Art, 


They like things that they 


can use ‘get the good 


Men 


of,”’ as they say. 





: Almost any article in 
Platinums, our Furnishing Goods De- 

| 7 
partment would appeal to 
Carbons, any man. We exhibit all 
CARBONETTES. the new shapes and pat- 
terns in Neckwear; also 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 


Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, 
sath 
Jackets, 


Portmanteaus, 
Wraps, House 
Soft Scotch Wool Dressing 


Your purchases 
can be put up in 
a very attractive 
manner by using 
our “Empico” 
box, specially 
made for the pu 
pose. 


Gowus, and a variety of 

sialler articles for a man’s 

wardrobe. 
“Cravenette” Rain 


Coats. 








| AAACULLAR PARKER COMPANY] 
400 Washington Street 











We are showing in our Glove department | 


what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gi: ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 














To the Children of New England: 


MY G&A R LITTLE FRIENDS: 


Of course, you all know it has been my custom, for many years, to spend some 
weeks before Christmas at the store of HOUGHTON & DUTTON, who are my 
Authorized Agents for the distribution of holiday gifts. From here I have hitherto 
addressed you personal letters, inviting you to call and leave your Christmas orders 
with me. I am sorry to say that this year I shall be obliged to forego this pleasure, 
because Boston has grown so large. The returns of the last census have convinced 
me that the task of addressing a letter to each of you would be too great an under- 


A Message. 


taking to attempt at my advanced age. 


I therefore take this method of communicating with you. It gives me very 
true pleasure to say that I shall be at HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S as usual, and 
shall be very giad to greet you all at any time between now and Christmas Eve. 
Come and leave your orders with me and they will receive my most careful atten- 
tion. It will be my sincere delight to welcome you once more, and I will try very 
hard to send you all whatever you most desire. From those who cannot come in 
person, I shall be pleased to receive letters, as in former years. Write, if you can- 
not call, and tell me what you would best like. 

Hail! and Merry Christmas to all! 

Your old friend, 
SANTA CLAUS. 





she ranked legally with lunatics and 
idiots, who are never held to the full 
penalty of their crimes. The learned 
counsellor who had charge of her case 
told me that mine was the first word of 
sympathy which had come to him for bis 
wretched client. Later there was a de- 
termined effort on the part of. many peo 
ple to obtain a commutation of her sen- 
tence to life imprisonment, but all in 
vain; and so, on a cold February morning, 
surrounded by the officials of the jail, all 
men, and with a regiment of soldiers, 
guarding the prison outside the walls- 
the poor little woman was done to death. 
It is a woful story, and is recalled now 
only because these crimes against women 


emphasize again the cruelty as well as | 


the injustice of the present system of 
government, which hulds those who have 
no voice in legislation to a full accounta- 


bility for violations of the law, and yet | 


leaves them without adequate protection 
by the laws. 


But at this merry Christmas season the | 


WOMEN’S UPMBRELLAS. 
Onyx, Pearl, Horn; hundreds of varieties to suit all tastes. 


1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 up to $15.00. 


You can make excellent choice from these for Christmas. 


sad things, and even the struggling re 
forms of life, may be for a little laid aside, 
The streets here, as elsewhere, are gay 
with Christmas greens, and the shops are 
so crowded with buyers of gifts that one 
would think there was no sadness and no 
wrong in all the happy world. To the 
many friends throughout our wide land 
from whom pleasant words so often come, 
I send heartiest greetings for the great 


festival of love. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 Hast 81st Street. 


=_-—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Are you in doubt what to give your 
friend for a Christmas present? There is 


no better present than the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 

A bright young Armenian who has 
studied at the cooking school, has some 
experience of housework, and speaks 


English, would like to do housework in a 


private family. Address Michael Bagh 
dasarian, 170 Summer Street, Koom 228, 
Boston. 


The pressure of Christmas advertising 
interesting 
matter, five 
triends of equal rights—Rev, Dr. Cy.us E. 
Bartol, Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, Mrs. Oliver 
Johnson, Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, 
and Mrs. Lucy (Allen) Davis. 

An Armenian boy about twelve years 
old, whose father was killed in the mas- 
sacres, wants a place where he can work 
for his board mornings and evenings, and 
goto school. He is an attractive child, 
with pretty manners, and speaks French, 
Arabic, Greek, and several other lan- 
guages, including some English. Address 
this office. 

A concert for the benefit of the Bardi- 
zag Armenian Orphanage will be held in 
Phenix Hall, 724 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 31, at 7.30 P. M. The music 
will be under the direction of Miss Sara 
B. Mail, of Newton Centre. Miss A. M. 
Paragian will contribute several pieces, 
and Miss Blackwell will make a brief ad- 
dress. Tickets, 35 and 25 cents, may be 
had at the office of the Woman’s Jour 
NAL 

Our friend the Boston Beacon comes 
out with a fine snow-scene of Christmas 
home-coming, and a store of beautiful 
Christmas thoughts for its holiday num 
ber, this among other good things: 
“Give only because you love. Don’t have 
such a travesty of the Christmas spirit as 
to give because it is a kind of bargain—a 
give and take with some one else. There 
is nothing in that sort of thing but a 
weariness of the soul and a bitterness of 
mind. Unless Christmas is ‘good will to 
men’ it is nothing. Make it a joy to your- 
self and an inspiration for all the coming 
year.”’ 


this week crowds out much 


including the obituaries of 








MACULLER PARKER COMPANY’S STOCK 
HAS MANY APPRUPRIATE ARTICLES. 





In considering what to buy for Christ- 
mas, it is well to bear in mind the fact 
that most men have an intensely practical 
side. They like things they can use— 
‘*oet the best of,’ as they say. 

It might be well to say that almost any 
article in the furnishing goods depart- 
ment of Maculler Parker Company, at 400 
Washington Street, would appeal to any 
man. They exhibit all the new shapes 
and patterns in neckwear; also gloves, 
umbrellas, canes, portmanteaus, bath 
robes, house jackets, soft Scotch wool 
dressing gowns, and a variety of smaller 
articles for a man’s wardrobe. 

In clothing, as in the above mentioned 
lines, the firm has a large and varied line 
to select from, including the most stylish 
of overcoats, suitings, and, last but not 
least, the ‘‘Cravenette”’ rain coats, which 
would prove one of the most acceptable 
of presents, 

Pe anon 

LARRABEE’S 21st Christmas sale of 
unique artistic creations is now in prog- 
ress at 55 Temple Place and 5 West Street. 
The stock is absolutely new, not one item 
from last year in the endless variety, 
among which something to suit all tastes 
may be found. Larrabee’s has been for 
21 years a fancy goods store, and has es- 
tablished a well-deserved reputation. 





Christmas Umbrellas 


Shepard, Norwell & Co, 


WINTER STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE. 





One of the most popular Christmas Gifts. 


We carry inexpensive kinds on which you may RELY, the 


sorts that will not fade or easily get out of order. 





the very best goods, 


‘MEN’S UMBRELLAS. 


We also carry 


In all the best new-handle styles ; 


FURZE and BOXWOOD, in 


HOOKS and sTRAIGHTS being the favorite. 


Prices, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, up to $10.00. 





In Curved, Knotted, Silver- 
trimmed, Ivory Carved, 





MATERIALS, 


shades of color and black. 


AN UMBRELLA OF OUR 


“The Victoria” 


Made expressly for our trade, of 
Silk and Frame fully guaranteed the best of its kind. 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S. or 26 and 28 inch. 


OWN 


the Brest AMERICAN 


All new 


A REALLY GOOD UMBRELLA is much treasured as a CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
The *“*VICTORIA”’ costs $4.00 


And is the very best on the market. 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 








Xmas Gifts. 


An Endless Exhibit of 


Unique Artistic Creations. 


Everything Absolutely New 


Not One Item from Last Year. 


FREE- - Our New Xmas Guide 


It makes holiday shopping easy, 





OPEN 


reapte LARRABEE wee 


Place, Street. 


EVENINGS Until Xmas. 








Washington Street entrance discontinued. 


FURS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Complete in every Detail. 











SCARFS SLEIGH ROBES 
MUFFS CAPS 

CAPES GLOVES 
JACKETS WRISTERS 


SEAL SACKS AND MEN'S 
FUR-LINED COATS 


In Stock or Made to Order. Latest styles 
and Best Workmanship. Our skins 
of all kinds are of the Best 
Quality only. 


Also a full line of 


Xmas Umbrellas 


At Popular Prices. 


Geo. L. Griffin & Son 


404 Washington St. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


2: l!remont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


trance D 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands FP. M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 24 


THE GREAT RUBY. 


PRICES: 
{| Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 
AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 
Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


WEEK OF DEC, 24. 


UNCLE EPH’S CHRISTMAS 


an original Musical Diver- 
tisement in one act, and 


15 STRONG VAUDEVILLE FEATURES. 


Afternoons Evenings 


Every seatin the, Kes’d Orchestra 
house except|and box Seats, 
Sats. & Holidays. | 50c. All others 














1GOA-MARKETING 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE, 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Suitable for all seasons, giv- 
ing delicious things for every 
month in the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 


The charm of the book is the pleasing, 
bright method of telling her facts . .. . 
No home can be healthful and happy where 
the queen of the home has not just such 
knowledge as this book unfolds. 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Admirshle in many ways. It gives sug- 
gestions, very delicate ones sometimes, and 
could be called on at any time to name an 
appetizing course.— Home Advocate. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 














The Yellow Ribbon Speak : 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Aviom Stone Buackwect, and 
Luoy BE. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRnaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Ye who have scorned each other 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast fading year; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 

Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now ; 

Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 


—_ —_——— 


A CHRISTMAS LULLABY. 





BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 





“Sleep, baby, sleep,” the mother sings ; 
Heaven’s angels kneel and fold their wings. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
With swathes of scented hay thy bed 
By Mary’s hand at eve was spread— 
At midnight came the shepherds, they 
Whom seraphs wakened by the way. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


And three kings from the east afar 
Ere dawn came guided by the star— 
They brought thee gifts of gold and gems, 
Pure orient pearls, rich diadems. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


But thou who liest slumbering there 
Art King of kings—earth, ocean, air. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! The shepherds sing, 
Through heaven, through earth, hosannas 
ring, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 








>? 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 





BY MARGARET EK. SANGSTER. 


No tramp of marching armies, 
No banners flaming far; 

A lamp within a stable, 
And in the sky a star. 


Their hymns of peace and gladness 
To earth the angels brought, 
Their Gloria in Excelsis 
To earth the angels taught; 


When in the lowly manger 
The Holy Mother Maid 
In tender adoration 
Her Babe of Heaven laid. 


Born lowly in the darkness, 
And none so poor as He, 
The little children of the poor 

His very own shall be. 


No rush of hostile armies then, 
But just the huddling sheep; 
The angels singing of the Christ, 

And all the world asleep. 


No flame of conquering banners, 
No legions sent afar; 
A lamp within a stable, 
And in the sky a star! 
—Collier’s Weekly. 


THE DOLL-MAKER. 


BY MRS. FLORA A, STEEL, 





“Christmas eve!’’ echoed Mrs. Lang- 
ford; ‘tyes! I suppose it is; but I had for- 
gotten—there isn’t much to remind one of 
it in India, is there?’’ 

As she paused, half-way up the veranda 
steps, she glanced back at the creeper- 
hung porch, where the high spider-cart, 
in which she had come home from the 
club, waited for its owner to return to the 
box seat. He seemed in no hurry to do 
so, and his glance followed hers, as he 
stood on the step below her. He was a 
tall man, so his face was on a level with 
hers, and the two showed young, hand- 
some, hers a trifle pale, his a trifle red. 

There was a stretch of garden visible 
beyond the creepers. It was not flower- 
ful, since Christmas, even in India, comes 
when the tide of sap, the flow of life, is at 
its lowest; yet, in the growing dusk, the 
great scarlet hands of the poinsettias could 
be seen thrusting themselves out wickedly 
from the leafy shadows, as if to clutch the 
faint white stars of the oleanders blossom- 
ing above them; and there was a bunch of 
Maréchal Niel roses in the silver belt of 
the woman’s white tennis dress, which 
told of sweeter, more homelike blossoms. 

“And it is just as well,’’ she continued, 
with a bitter little laugh, “that there 
isn’t; for it’s a deadly dreary time—”’ 

‘‘All times are dreary,” assented the tall 
man, in a low voice, rapidly, passionately, 
‘twhen there is no one who cares—”’ 

‘There is my husband,” she interrupt- 
ed, this time with a nervous laugh. The 
answer fitted doubly, for she turned to a 
figure which’ at that moment came out 
from the soft, rose-tinted light of the room 
within, and said, in a faintly fretful tone, 
“You don’t mean to say, George, that 
you've been working till now?” 

“Working!’ echoed George Langford, 
absently, ‘tyes! why not? Ah! is that 
you,Campbell? Brought the missus home, 
like a good chap. Sorry I couldn’t come, 
my dear; but there was a beastly report 
overdue, so now I’ve only time for a spin 
on the bicycle before dinner; for I must 
have some exercise. By the way, Laura, 
you'd better send off your home letter 
without mine. I really haven’t had time 
to write to the boys this mail.”’ 

He was busy now, in the same absent, 





preoccupied yet energetic way, in seeing to 
the machine, which a red-coated servant 
held for him; but he looked up quickly 
at his wife’s reply— 

“IT haven’t written, either.”’ 

“Haven't you? That’s a pity,” he be- 
gan, then paused, with a vaguely unquiet 
look at her and her tall companion, which 
merged, however, into a good-natured 
smile. ‘Well, they won’t know it was 
Christmas mail, anyhow. ’Pon my soul, 
I'd forgotten it myself, Campbell, or I'd 
have made a point... But there’s the 
devil of a crush of work just now, though 
I shall clear some of the arrears off to 
morrow. That’s about the only good of a 
holiday to me!’ He was off as he spoke, 

But he left a pair of covetous, entreat- 
ing hands and a white face behind him in 
the veranda, between the rosy light of 
comfort from within and the gray gloom 
of the world without. 

“It cannot go on—this sort of thing— 
forever,’’ said the man, still in that low, 
passionate voice. ‘It will kill—’’ 

“Kill him? Do you think so?’ she in- 
terrupted, still with that little half-ner- 
vous, half bitter laugh. ‘I don’t; he’s 
awfully strong and awfully clever, you 
know.” 

The owner of the dog-cart turned to it, 
impatiently. 

“You will come to-morrow at eleven, 
anyhow,” he said, bringing the patience 
back to his voice with an effort, for it 
seemed to him—as it so often seems to a 
man—that the woman did not know “what 
she would be at.” 

‘It will be a jolly drive; and, as they 
are sending out a mess tent, we need not 
come back till late. Your husband said 
he was to be busy all day.” 

He waited, reins in hand, for an answer. 
It came, after a pause; came decidedly. 

“Yes; at eleven, please. It will be bet- 
ter, anyhow, than stopping here. There 
isn't even tennis on Christmas Day, you 
know; and the house is —is so deadly 
quiet,”” She turned to it, slowly, as she 
spoke, passed into the rose light, and 
stood listening to the sound of the dog- 
cart wheels growing fainter and fainter. 
When it had gone, an intense stillness 
seemed to settle over the wide, empty 
house—that stillness and emptiness which 
must, perforce, settle around many an 
Englishwoman in India; the stillness and 
emptiness of a house where children have 
been, and are not. 

It made her shiver slightly, as she stood 
thinking of the dog-cart wheels, alone. 

Yet, just at the back of the screen of 
poinsettias and oleanders, which hid the 
servants’ quarters from the creeper-hung 
porch, there were children and to spare. 
Dozens of them, all ages, all sizes, belong- 
ing to the posse of followers which hangs 
to the skirts of bureaucracy in India. 

Here, as the lights of the dog-cart 
flashed by, they lit up for an instant a 
quaint little group, gathered around a 
rush-light set on the ground. It consist 
ed of a very old man, almost naked, with 
a gray frost of beard on his withered 
cheeks, and of a semicircle of wide-eyed, 
solemn;faced brown babies—toddlers of 
two and three, with a sprinkling of de- 
mure little maidens of four and five. 

The centre of the group lay beside the 
rush-light. It was a rudimentary attempt 
at a rag-doll; so rudimentary, indeed, 
that, as the passing flash of the lamps dis- 
closed its proportions, or rather the lack 
of them, a titter arose from the darkness 
behind, where some older folks were 
lounging. 

The old doll-maker, who was attempt- 
ing to thread a big packing-needle by the 
faint flicker, turned towards the sound in 
mild reproof: ‘*Lo! brothers and sisters,”’ 
he said, ‘have patience a while. Even 
the Creator takes time to make His pup- 
pets, and this of mine will be as dolls are 
always when itis done. And a doll is a 
doll ever, nothing more, nothing less.” 

‘Yet thou art sadly behind the world in 
them, baba-jie,” put ina pale young man, 
with a pen-box under his arm, who had 
paused on his way to the cook-room, 
whither he was going to write up the 
daily account for the butler; since a man 
must live even if he has a University de- 
gree, and, if Government service be not 
forthcoming, must earn a penny or two 
as best he can. “That sort of image did 
for the dark ages of ignorance, but now 
the mind must have more reality—glass 
eyes, and such like. The world changes.’’ 

The old man’s face took an almost cun- 
ning expression by reason of its self-com- 
placent wisdom. ‘But not the puppets 
which play in it, my son. The Final One 
makes themin the same mould ever; as 
I do my dolls, as my fathers made theirs. 
Aye! and thine, too, baboo jie! As for 
eyes, they come with the sight that sees 
them, since all things are illusion. For 
the rest’’—here he shot a glance of fiery 
disdain at the titterers—‘'I make not dolls 
for these scoffers, but for their betters. 
This is for the little masters on their Big 
Day. To-morrow I will present it to tho 
sahib and the mem, since the little sahibs 
themselves are over the Black Water. For 
old Premoo knows what is due. This 





dust-like one, lame of a leg and blind of 
an eye, has not always been a garden 
coolie—a mere picker of weeds, a gatherer 
of dried leaves, saved from starvation by 
such trivial tasks, In his youth Premoo 
hath carried young masters in his bosom, 
and guarded them night and day after the 
manner of bearers. And hath found 
amusement for them also; even to the 
making of dolls as this one. Aye, it is 
true,’”’ he went on, led to garrulous indig- 
nation by renewed sounds of mirth from 
behind. ‘Dolls which gave them delight, 
for they were not as some folk, black of 
face, but sahib logue who, by God’s grace, 
grew to be ginerdls, and jedges, and com- 
missioners, and—and even Ldt-sahibs.” 

The old voice, though it rose in pitch 
with each rise in rank, was not strong 
enough to overbear the titter, and the 
doll-maker paused in startled doubt to 
look at his own creation. 

“I can see naught amiss,’’ he muttered, 
to himself; ‘it is as I used to make them, 
for sure.’’ His anxious, critical eye lin- 
gered almost wistfully over the ball head, 
the pin-cushion body, the sausage limbs, 
of his creature, yet found no flaw in it; 
since fingers and toes were a mere detail, 
and as for hair, a tuft of wool would set- 
tle that point. 

Suddenly a thought came to make him 
put doubt to the test, and he turned to 
the nearest of the solemn-faced, wide- 
eyed semicircle of babies. 

“Thou canst dandle it whilst I thread 
the needle, Gungi,’’ he said, pompously; 
‘‘but have a care not to injure the child, 
and let not the others touch it.’’ 

The solemnity left one chubby brown 
face, and one pair of chubby brown hands 
closed in glad possession around the de- 
spised rag doll. Old Premoo heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

‘Said I not so, brothers and sisters?” he 
cried, exultingly. ‘*My hand has not lost 
its art with the years. A doll is a doll 
ever to a child, as achild is achild ever to 
the man and the woman. As for glass 
eyes! They are illusion—they perish!” 

‘Nevertheless, thou wilt put clothes to 
it, for sure, brother,’’ remonstrated the 
fat butler, who had joined the group, ‘‘ere 
giving it to the Presences. ‘Tis like a 
skinned fowl now, and bare decent.”’ 

Premoo shook his head mournfully. 
“Lo! khdnjie, my rags, as thou seest, 
scarce run to a big enough body and legs! 
And the Hugoors’ tailor would give no 
scraps to Premoo the garden coolie; 
though in the old days, when the little 
masters lay in these arms and there was 
favor to be curried by the dressing of 
dolls, such as he were ready to make 
them, male and female, kings and queens, 
fairies and heroes, mem.sahibs and Ldt- 
sahibs after their kind. But it matters 
not in the end, khdnjie, it matters not! 
The doll is a doll ever to a child, as the 
child is a child ever to the man and the 
woman, though they know not whether it 
will wear a crown or a shroud.”’ 

So, as Christmas eve passed into Christ- 
mas night, Premoo stitched away con- 
tentedly as he sat under the stars. There 
was no Christmas message in them for the 
old man. The master’s Big Day meant 
nothing to him save an occasion for the 
giving of gifts, notably rag dolls. 

And when his task was over, he laid the 
result for safety on the basket of withered 
leaves which he had swept up from the 
path that evening, and, wrapping him- 
self in his thin cotton shawl, lay down 
to sleep in the shelter of the poinsottia 
and oleander hedge. 

So the Christmas sun, peering through 
the morning mists, shone upon a quaint 
créche indeed—on the veriest simulacrum 
of a child lying on a heap of faded red 
hand-like leaves and white star-like blos- 
soms, Perhaps it smiled at the sight. 
Humanity did, anyhow, as it passed and 
repassed from the servants’ quarters to 
its work in the house. For in truth old 
Premoo’s creation looked even more com- 
ical in the daylight than it had by the 
faint flicker of the lamp. There was some- 
thing about it productive of sheer mirth, 
yet of mirth that was tender. Even the 
fat butler on his way to set breakfast 
stopped to giggle foolishly in its face. 

“God knows what it is like,” he said, 
finally. ‘‘I deemed it was a skinned fowl 
last night, but ’tis not that. It might be 
anything.” 

‘*Aye!’’ assented the bearer, who had 
come out, dusterin hand. “That is just 
where it comes. A body cannot say what 
it might or might not be. Bala Krisha 
himself, for aught I know!’ Whereupon 
he salaamed; and others passing followed 
suit—in jest at first, afterwards with a 
suspicion of gravity in their mirth, since, 
when all was said and done, who knew 
what anything was really in this illusory 
world? 

So the rag doll held its levee that Christ- 
mas morning, and when the time came 
for its presentation to the Hugoors, there 
were curious eyes watching the old man 
as he sat with his offering on the lowest 
step of the silent, empty house, waiting 
for the master and mistress to come out 
into the veranda. Premoo had covered 





the doll’s bed of withered flowers with 
some fresh ones, 80 it lay in pomp in its 
basket amid royal scarlet and white and 
gold; nevertheless, he waited till the very 
last, until the smallest platter of sugar 
and oranges and al monds had been ranged 
at the master’s feet, ere he crept up the 
steps, salaaming humbly, yet with a 
vague confidence on his old face. 

“It is for the child-people,”’ he said, in 
his cracked old voice. ‘This dust-like 
one has nothing else; but a doll is always 
a doll to them, as the child is a child to 
the man and the woman.” 

Then for an instant the rag doll lay, as 
it were, in state, surrounded by offerings. 
But not for long. Some one laughed, then 
another, till even old Premoo joined 
doubtfully in the general mirth. 

“The devil is in it,’’ chuckled the fat 
butler, apologetically, “but the twelve 
Imims themselves would not keep grave 
over it during the requiem!” 

“‘By Jove, Laura,’’ cried George Lang- 
ford, ‘‘we must really send that home to 
the kids. It’s too absurd!’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she assented, a trifle absently, 
‘‘we must indeed.’’ She stopped to take 
the quaint travesty from its basket, and 
as she did so one of the red hands of the 
poinsettias clung to its sausage legs. She 
brushed the flower aside with a smile 
which broadened to a laugh; for in truth 
the thing was more ludicrously comical] 
than ever, seen thus, held in mid-air. 
George Langford found it s0, anyhow, 
and exploded into a fresh guffaw. 

She flushed suddenly, and gathered the 
unshapen thing in her arms, as if to hide 
it from his laughter. 

“Don’t, George,’’ she said, ‘‘it—it seems 
unkind. Thank you, Premoo, very much. 
We will certainly send it home to the 
little masters; and they, I am sure—”’ 
Here her eye fell upon the doll again, and 
mirth got the better of her gravity once 
more, 

Half an hour afterwards, however, as 
she stood alone in the drawing-room, 
ready dressed for her drive, the gravity 
had returned as she looked down on the 
quaint monstrosity spread out on the 
table, where on the evening before the 
rose-shaded lamp had been. It was ridic- 
ulous, certainly, but beneath that there 
was something else. What wasit? What 
had the old man said? ‘‘A doll is always a 
doll.” ... He had said that and some- 
thing more, ‘As the child is always achild 
to the man and the woman.”’ It ought to 
be, but was it? Was not that tie forgot- 
ten, lost sight of in others. . . some- 
times? 

Half mechanically, she took the rag 
doll, and sitting down on a rocking-chair, 
laid the caricature on her lap among the 
dainty frills and laces of her pretty gown, 
And this was Christmas Day—the chil- 
dren’s day—she thought vaguely, dream- 
ily, as she rocked herself backwards and 
forwards slowly. Yet the house was 
empty save for this—this idea, like noth- 
ing really in heaven or earth—for all that 
giving the Christmas message—the mes- 
sage of peace and good will which the 
birth of a child into the world should give 
to the man and the woman. 

**Unto us a child is born,”’ 

She smiled faintly—the thing on her lap 
seemed so far from such a memory—and 
then, with that sudden, half-remorseful 
pity, she once more gathered the rag doll 
closer in her arms, as if to shield it from 
her own laughter. 

And as she sat so, her face soft and 
kind, her husband, coming into the room 
behind her, paused at what he saw. And 
something that was not laughter surged 
up in him; for he understood in a flash, 
understood once and for all, how empty 
his house had been to her, how empty her 
arms, how empty her life. 

He crossed to her quickly, but she was 
on her feet almost defiantly, at the first 
sight of him. ‘Ridiculous matter!’’ she 
exclaimed, gayly, tossing the doll back on 
the table. “But it has an uncanny look 
about it which fascinates one. Gracious! 
where are my gloves? I must have left 
them in my room, and I promised to be 
ready at eleven!” 

When she had gone*to look for them, 
George Langford took up the rag doll in 
his turn, took it up gingerly, as men take 
their babies, and stared at it almost 
fiercely. And he stood there stern, square, 
silent, staring at it until his wife came 
back. Then he walked up to her deliber- 
ately and laid his hand on hers. 

“I’m going to pack this thing up at 
once, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘and take it over 
this morning to little Mrs. Greville. She 
starts this afternoon, you know, to catch 
the Messageries steamer. She’ll take it 
home for us; and so the boys could have 
it—by the Christmas mail... which I 
forgot.”” The words were commonplace, 
but there was a world of meaning in the 
tone. 

“T_T thought you were busy,” she said, 
indistinctly, after a pause in which the 
one thing in the world seemed to her that 
tightening hold upon her hand. “If you 
are—I—I could go.” 

There was another pause, a longer one. 





“I thought you were going out,’ he 
said at last, and his voice, though distinct 
was not quite steady; ‘‘but if you aren’t, 
we might go together. My work can easily 
stand over, and—and Campbell can drive 
you out some other day when I can’t.’’ 

She gave an odd little sound between a 
laugh and a sob, ‘That would be best, 
perhaps,” she said, ‘‘I’d like the boys to 
have this’’—she laid her other hand ten- 
derly on the rag doll—‘‘by the Christmas 
mail [ had forgotten.” 

Old Premoo was sweeping up the 
withered leaves and flowers from the 
poinsettia and oleander hedge, when first 
one and then another high dog-cart drove 
past him. And when the second one 
had disappeared, he turned to the general 
audience on the other side of the hedge, 
and said, with great pride and pomp: 

“Look you! The scoffers mocked at my 
doll, but the Hugoors understand. The 
Sahib himself has taken it to send to the 
little sahibs, and the mem packed it up 
herself and went with him instead of going 
in the Captain Sahib’s dog-cart. That is 
because a doll is always a doll!—as for 
glass eyes and such like, they perish.” 

And with that he crushed a handful of 
withered red poinsettias into the rubbish- 
basket triumphantly.—The Outlook. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Anita N. McGee, acting assistant 
surgeon, United States Army, in charge 
of the army nurse corps, surgeon-general’s 
office, has tendered her resignation, to 
take effect Dec. 31. After this date the 
unique position held by her will be abol- 
ished, as no successor will be appointed 
with the full honors and title. Dr. McGee, 
a daughter of the astronomer, Simon 
Newcomb, was appointed a regular army 
officer Aug. 29, 1898, at the expiration of 
the able work of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the selection and 
equipment of a corps of skilled trained 
nurses for field and hospital work during 
the Spanish-American war. Her appoint- 
ment as acting assistant surgeon con- 
ferred upon her the rank of a first lieuten- 
ant, with the right to wear the shouldyr 
straps and uniform, except that instead 
of gold braid silver would have been used, 
had she chosen to avail herself of this 
privilege, which, however, she never did. 
In accepting her resignation, Surgeon- 
General Sternberg says: 

I desire to express to you my high ap- 
preciation of the valuable services you 
have rendered during the past two and a 
half years, in selecting trained female 
nurses tor duty at our field and general 
hospitals wherever their assistance has 
been necessary, and in organizing the 
army nurse corps upon a satisfactory 
basis. You have shown excellent judg- 
ment and executive ability, and have 
labored zealously, both in the interests of 
the nurses and of the government. 

Dr. Nellie Flint, a successful practising 
physician in Chicago, is the daughter of 
Mrs. C. Holt Flint, late of Des Moines, 
who was one of the most active suffrage 
workers in Iowa, Dr. Flint is making her 
home with her mother, and is doing con- 
siderable good suffrage work. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell sailed, on Dec. 18, 
from New York for Genoa, and will 
spend the winter abroad. Her address 
will be Care J. S. Morgan & Co., Bankers, 
London, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Because she is deprived of the right to 
vote, Mrs. Ellen C, Sargent, of San Fran- 
cisco, has asked that her taxes be re- 
funded to her. : 

Mrs. Sargent is the widow of the late 
A. A. Sargent, former United States Sena- 
tor from California. In her petition to 
the Board of Supervisors regarding her 
assessment, which amounts to $440.94, she 
says: 

I claim that the whole of the above as- 
sessment is void, and I paid the same 
under written protest to the tax collector 
upon the following grounds: First, that all 
political power is inherent in the people, 
and that government is instituted for the 
protection, -security, and benefit of the 
people, and that they have the right to 
alter or reform the same whenever the 
public good may require it. Second, that 
in spite of the provision aforesaid, I am 
deprived of the right of suffrage by reason 
of my sex. That the exercise of the right 











What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 
debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for all 
humors, 
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of suffrage is the only manner in which 
the above inherent political power can be- 
exercised and made effective. Therefore, 
I petition that your honorable Board make 
an order directing the tax collector to 
refund me the above amount paid as taxes 
as aforesaid, 


George C. Sargent, the attorney in the 
case, is Mrs. Sargent’s son. In an inter- 
view in the San Francisco Chronicle he is 
reported as saying: 


We shall follow this petition with a test 
suit, and are prepared to carry the case to 
the Supreme Court of the State. Ordi- 
narily there can be no repayment of taxes, 
but the law of California is peculiarly 
favorable to the interests of justice, and 
provides that any person deeming himself 
aggrieved may pay taxes under written 
protest, stating his grounds, and that suit 
may be brought within six months, and, 
if the protest be sustained, the taxes shall 
be repaid. Another section of the Politi- 
cal Code empowers Boards of Supervisors 
to return taxes if wrongfully collected, 
and we have, therefore, presented this 
petition, so as to lose no points. The 
ground we shall take in this suit is that 
the State Constitution, in limiting suffrage 
to males, conflicts with another section of 
its own, in which it declares all power is 
inherent in the people. 


=—_—— 


MINNESOTA. 
Editors Woman's Journal 

The annual State Convention in Still- 
water was a great success. The Stillwater 
Club proved royal hosts. The banquet 
was the crowning feature, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, National President, was 
the guest of honor. 

The business of the Convention was 
satisfactorily conducted. Upward of $200 
was pledged for the year’s work. Officers 
were chosen as follows: 


Mrs. Maude C. Stockwell, president; 
Mrs. E. A. Brown, vice-president; Mrs. 
Maria B. Bryant, recording secretary ; Miss 
Delia O’ Malley, corresponding secretary; 
Dr. Margaret Koch, treasurer; Mrs. San- 
ford Niles, Mrs. Estelle K. Way, auditors, 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: 
National Convention Local Arrangements, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton; Press, Miss Gracia 
L. Jenks; Bazar, Mrs. Estelle K. Way; 
Library, Dr. Ethel E. Hurd. 

Executive Board, Mrs. Martha J. 
Thompson, Mrs. Concheta F. Lutz, Mrs. 
A. T. Anderson, Miss Blanche Seger, Miss 
Ella A. Whitney, Miss Sarah C. Brooks, 
Mrs, L. B. Castle. 

Member National Executive Board, Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd. 


The Executive Board met afterward in 
Minneapolis. The Committee on Greek 
Piay reported the venture a success s0- 
cially. It netted upward of $150. To 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton and Dr. Margaret 
Koch is due the honor of this achieve- 
ment. Dr. Eaton, especially, set aside her 
own business interests, and worked like a 
Trojan to this end. 

Mrs. MAUDE C, STOCKWELL, Pres. 
Miss Deira O'MALLEY, Sec. 
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NEW YORE. 





GENEVA. 

The Geneva P. E. Club, at its December 
meeting, heard an interesting report of 
the State suffrage convention from its del- 
egate, Mrs. Florence A. Lewis. She gave 
choice bits from the best speeches, and 
closed with an urgent appeal for each 
member of the Geneva Club to follow Miss 
Shaw’s advice, in reply to the question 
how best to double the membership, ‘‘Let 
each member bring one more.’’ It was 
announced that, at the request of Miss 
Mary Coolidge, president of the Phelps P. 
E. Club, Mrs. Lewis had consented to 
visit Phelps, and read her report before 
that club. An interesting discussion of 
the City Hall question was led by Mr. O. 
J. C. Rose, and a new line of work for the 
industrial committee was explained by 
Mrs. Burrall. Mrs. Wm. Herendeen read 
suffrage sentiments from Secretary Long 
and W. T. Stead. The latter, from the 
December issue of Success, was called to 
the attention of the club by Dr. Remick. 
Mr. Stead wrote: 

The woman’s rights movement, often 
ignorantly sneered at, contains more 
promise of contributing to the moral 
progress of the race than any other 
movement of our time. 

A heavy rain reduced the attendance, 
yet much business was done. The Ge- 
neva A vertiser says: 

Those present manifested their courage, 
not only in facing the elements, but by 
sbouldering a really large financial respon- 
sibility in connection with the great Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar. The request came 
from Miss Alice Stone Blackwell that the 
Geneva Club should fill a month in a cal- 
endar, in which Miss Blackwell herself 
represents one year by paying $2, and 
finding thirteen persons at $1 each to rep- 
resent the lunar months. These get four 
(weeks) persons at 50 cents each, to find 
seven days at 25 cents, and they in turn 
must each get twenty-four hours at 10 
cents each. The Geneva Club heroically 
undertook its one month; this was repre- 
sented by its honorable president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller. She had little 
trouble in securing the four weeks at 50 
cents each, Mrs. Wm. Herendeen, Mrs. 
Charles Burrall, Mrs. F. A. Herendeen, 
and Miss Anne F. Miller, who at once so 





licited and received days at 25 cents and 
hours at 10 cents. The result when the 
month is complete will be $77.20, and no 
one person will have been greatly taxed. 
A very original and clever method of col- 
lecting, which we believe has not previ- 
ously been used in our town. 
ROCHESTER. 

At the December meeting of the Roch- 
ester P. E. Club, Miss Mary Anthony pre- 
sided, Mrs. F. F. Church read a summary 
of the foreign news of the month on the 
woman question, and Mrs, Mabel Kennon 
asummary of the home news—two very 
interesting papers, to a report of which 
the Rochester Union and Advertiser de- 
votes more than a column. The Roches- 
ter Club is a model to all others, in the 
fullness of the reports which it secures in 
the local papers, thus multiplying a thou- 
sandfold the good effects of its meetings. 
Doubtless the personal esteem and affec- 
tion felt for Miss Anthony in Rochester 
are a powerful helpin inducing the papers 
to open their columns, but almost any 
club can get good reports by judicious 
effort. If no reporter is sent, prepare a 
clear and legible report, and take it to the 
local editor promptly, while the news is 
fresh. 





GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, Ga., DEc, 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Having just read Virginia D. Young’s 
description of Miss Belle Kearney’s visit 
to Fairfax, S. C., lam moved to tell your 
readers of the noble work Miss Kearney 
has accomplished in “the Empire State 
of the South,’’ 

Miss Kearney entered Georgia the sec- 
ond week in November, and before the 
23d had organized three Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions, gaining 156 
active and 98 honorary members; four 
Young Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, with 292 active and 25 honorary 
members, making in all 591 new mem- 
bers added to the Georgia W. C. T. U. 
She visited eight places, held four busi 
ness meetings, and delivered seventeen 
addresses during the two weeks she was 
in our State. 

Yet some Georgia women who will not 
allow the word ‘suffrage’ mentioned in 
W.C. T. U. meetings without an indig 
nant protest, are now declaring openly, 
in the face of all that she has accom- 
plished, that ‘‘Miss Kearney has ruined 
the W. C. T. U. in Georgia.” 

Miss Kearney never fails to state that 
she is an ardent suffragist, and therefore 
cannot be charged with sailing under 
false colors. 

One of her addresses was made before 
the Legislature of Georgia. 

A bill having been previously intro- 
duced in the House by Hon. Mr. Parks, of 
Green County, to make scientific temper- 
ance instruction a compulsory study in 
the public schools of Georgia, the General 
Assembly, by joint resolution, invited 
Miss Kearney to address that body, with 
special reference to the working of the 
Jaw as adopted by all the States and Terri- 
tories except Utah and Georgia. Accord- 
ingly, at 8 P. M., the Senate and House 
convened in joint session in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, where Mary 
H. Hunt made the first address ever made 
by a woman in that capitol to the Legis- 
lature of 1890 for the same purpose—viz,, 
for a scientific temperance instruction 
law for Georgia. Senator Roland Ellis, 
president pro tem., acted as chairman in 
the absence of Hon. Clarke Howell, presi- 
dent of the Senate. A committee of four 
was sent to escort Miss Kearney, and she 
entered the hall on the arm of Mr, C. G. 
Northen, Secretary of the Senate. In 
most flattering terms Senator Ellis intro- 
duced the charming Mississippian, and 
claimed for her the attention of the large 
audience, and this she held from start to 
finish. 

Her address was replete with good sense 
and sound logic, spicily dashed with equal 
rights doctrine, and, considering the fact 
that we are daily informed that ‘‘we do 
not need woman suffrage in Georgia,’’ the 
evident relish ot that cultured audience 
for the suffrage tid-bits that fell from the 
lips of the speaker was simply marvellous, 
She deplored the action taken by the 
Legislature four days previous, in defeat 
ing the bill to raise the age of consent 
from ten to twelve years, and pleaded with 
the members to vote against the Dispen- 
sary Bill. I am happy to state that the 
bill was defeated. 

Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson, who graced the 
Governor’s mansion four years, is one of 
Miss Kearney’s recent converts, and is 
president of the Union at Newnan. Mrs. 
Atkinson is strongly endorsed for State 
librarian, the only State office to which 
women are eligible, but as the Governor 
requires votes as stepping-stones to higher 
office, some man will probably receive the 
appointment, since men have both votes 
and influence. 

Miss Kearney also addressed the North 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist 
Church South, and urged the members 





not to compromise with evil by endorsing 
the Dispensary Bill, and to memorialize 
the Legislature to pass the Scientific 
Temperance Instruction Bill. They said 
‘Amen!’ and applauded her; but when 
the author of the Dispensary Bill, Hon. 
Seaborn Wright, addressed that august 
body two days afterward, it endorsed him 
and his bill unanimously. This leads us 
to exclaim, “O Consistency! thou art a 
jewel!” 

When we consider that women are not 
always of one mind, and do not band 
together to secure a common good which 
will benefit womanhood, and therefore 
must benefit humanity, I, for one, become 
more charitably inclined, and wonder that 
the sons of such wishy-washy women are 
as clever as they are. 

lam, alas! more firmly convinced that 
we are all created equal regardless of 
sex. Mary L. McLENDoN. 


(Additional) State Correspondence on Page 408.) 





ENGLISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS ON “STATE 
REGULATION." 


At the recent anuual meeting of the 
English Catholic Bishops, the following 
resolution was passed: 


That Dr. Agnes McLaren be informed 
that this meeting views with satisfaction 
the efforts she is making to obtain the 
abolition of the State regulation of vice 
which exists in many countries, and which 
tends to obscure the moral restraints that 
only effectually conduce to virtue, and 
fosters the idea that a moral life is, to 
many men, well-nigh impossible. 





RHEUMATISM in all its forms is promptly 
and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which neutralizes acidity of the 
blood. 





Have You Seen the 








"Little Gem” EYEGLASS CLEANER 


The Latest Hub Novelty ? 


It is indispensable to all wearers of glasses 
It is made of German silver, will never tar- 
nish, and is covered with a soft material just 
adapted for cleaning eyeglasses. Will mail 
sample to any address, postpaid, for 20 Cts. 
No need to use a soiled handkerchief now. 
Chey are the fad in Boston. I want a few 
good agents all over the country. They sell 
at sight; no urging required. Good margin 
of profit for agents. If you wish to become 
my agent, send 20 cts. for sample and terms. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen! 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflet 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Francer 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Masa. 





| 
| 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harnior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. a J as al 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 








715 TREMONT STREET, | 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimoniais from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


THE ANTHONY 
Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
expressly for this work by Washington’s famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the National Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the C. mmittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Fund. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
tances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M,. FLEMING, 
1235 H arvard Street. 
Washington, D.C, 
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READ AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 
WHICH STANDS FOR AMERICAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, IS OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM, 
AND IS FAITHFUL TO THE PEOPLE’S 
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An Able, Interesting Journal, Established 
in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily and Sunday for Three [lonths, 
Daily alone for Three Months 
Weekly for Three Months 


Weekly for One Year 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Specimen Copies Free. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


wagers Boston one New England points ev 
ednesday via Chicago, Colorado Sprin an 
Scenic Route. = — 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











| 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 
—_—_—_—= 
For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D, E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 

Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 

nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & 

R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mags. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is — in Pet order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been cornected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 











BY MAIL. F y 
SHORTHAND Korst'sSchool, Corning N.Y. 
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SPRINGER 


BROS. CO. 





—FURS—FURS— 





BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





in Sable—Chinchilla—Persian 
Fox—Blue Fox 


SPECIAL— 

Just Received 
Elegance and Style 
with most 


Superb Sealskin Garments 
Choice Sable Capes 


—Rich Fur-lined Garments 
All the latest and best styles in FUR NECKWEAR, COLLARETTES, &c. 


LONG BOAS—SCARFS—AND MUFFS 


Lamb 
—~Mink—Marten—Stone Marten-— 
Red Fox, Gray Fox, &c., &c., &c. 


Numerous Novelties in FANCY FURS at the lowest possible prices 
— — FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON ——— 
__GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING COATS — 


Luxury and Comfort combined 
TEMPTINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Blue Lynx—Black Lynx—Sable 


Bear- 


Far lined and 
Fur trimmed 





SPRINGER BROS. Co. 


155 Tremont Street. 


Near West. 














STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Concluded from page 407 





VERMONT. 
RUTLAND, VT., DEC 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will be interested in a few facts 
concerning Vermont. The bill for put- 
ting one or more women upon boards of 
prisons and insane asylums containing 
women, for which Mrs. Slocum of Mor- 
risville and [ labored so hard (as commit- 
tee from the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs), was lost. Upon the evening set 
for hearing and voting upon this subject, 
our Senators and Governor attended the 
theatre ina body. Why the few Senators 
who stayed in the Senate to attend to 
their work voted down our bill, [ know not. 

There are some encouraging facts, how- 
ever. There is in Rutland aclub of work 
ing men, studying social and economic 
questions on Sunday afternoons in my 
husband's church, They invited women 
to participate in debates, and enjoy full 
membership, some time ago. Recently 
they urged me to give an address on wo- 
man suffrage, which I did. In the debate 


13, 1900. 





following, only one man in the entire 
church spoke against it, the others cham- 
pioning it heartily. 
Eve had cursed all women, and made them 
subject to man! I was much gratified at 
the reception the subject had. A vote of 
thanks was given (not a customary pro- 
ceeding), and my paper was printed near- 
ly in fuli(a column) in the Herald, being 
the first in this club to receive more notice 
than a mention of the topic. 

I grow more and more appreciative of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY. 


—_—  —2exe —_—— 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE City, DEc. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


15, 1900. 


I read with much satisfaction your ex- 
tract, copied from the Salt Lake Tribune, 
in regard to the extent of credit due the 
women of Utah for their work during the 
last campaign. When one stops to con- 
sider that in 1896 Utah gave Mr. Bryan 
51,000 and Mr. McKinley only 11,000 votes, 
one can easily compute what a Republican 
victory meant as regards the work neces- 
sary to be none. 
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Come and see what can be done in the 
way of heating your rooms with a 
Gas Radiator or Kerosene Heater. 


E.R. & EH. TARBELL, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Cas Fixtures 


AND 


Lamps 


Gas & Kerosene Oil Stoves, 


Le 
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He said he believed | 


As secretary of the Republican State 
€entral Committee, I had an excellent op- 
| portunity of ascertaining just how the 
women were working, and it filled me 
with pride to learn from nearly every 
| county chairman in the State that the 
women were as much interested in the 
issues of the campaign, and as anxious to 
| do their share of work, as the men. It 
| was the rule to hear, after each registra- 
tion day, that women who heretofore have 
refused to take any part in politics what- 
ever, readily consented to registering, and 
with rare exceptions these same women 
voted. 

Another proof of the intelligent interest 

taken by women was the great demand for 
| literature from both individuals and wom- 
| en’s organizations, 
I have never advocated woman suffrage 
| on the ground of ‘purifying politics,’ be 
cause | believe that men and women are 
very much alike; but certainly no one can 
| bring any evidence to show that the wom- 
| en of Utah do not value the privilege of 
citizenship as highly as the men; and that 
| they exercise the sacred right as intelli- 
| gently and as conscientiously there is no 
question. No ill results can be charged 
to equal suffrage, and the predictions of 
| broken families, deserted homes, demor- 
alized women, dead chivalry, and the 
| many other prophecies with which we 
| have become familiar, have been shown to 
be bugaboos, invented and used by mis- 
taken opponents of a righteous cause. 

Were a vote taken by the women of this 
State as regards disfranchising the wom- 
en, not 10 per cent. of the women would 
vote to have conditions changed. 

I take a great interest in your paper, 
|} and thought that if, from my position, 

anything helpful to the cause had been 
| gleaned, you should have it. J trust the 
time is not far distant when every State in 
the Union will recognize the justice of 
equal suffrage. ‘‘God speed the right!”’ 
AWNIE M, BRADLEY. 


eee —— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





LyNN.—The Equal Rights Club held a 
most successful rally and social. The 
majority of the audience were women. 
Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, the president, 
presided, She opened with a tribute to 
Walt Whitman and an equal rights quota- 
tion from him, Rev. Dr. Roscoe L. 
Greene, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, and Dr. Esther H. Hawkes, can- 
lidate for the School Board from Ward 
4, spoko on the great importance of exer 
cising school suffrage. Mrs. Eliza J- 
Hitchcock, candidate for the School Board 
from Ward 6, presented a very interesting 
paper, a portion of which is published in 
another column. During the social that 
followed, refreshments were served by 
the club, and the audience was enter- 
tained by a sweet soprano soloist from 
Boston, Miss Gem Baker, and piano se- 
lections by Miss Lizzie Donnolly. At the 
close a business meeting was held. Dr. 
Esther H. Hawkes was appointed a direc- 
tor on the State Board, and Miss Melissa 
J. Littlefield alternate. 





New Breprorp.—The League met in the 
library room of the Union for Good Works 
to listen to an address by Rev. Walter B. 
Flanders, member-elect of the school com- 
mittee. He began by saying that he was 
in hearty sympathy with the cause of 
equal suffrage for women. Politics will 
be purer and better for the direct influ- 
| ence of women, and women will lose none 
| of their higher qualities by spending ten 
minutes a year in depositing a ballot. The 
audience felt that it had one more earnest 
champion on its side of the question. 


The CoLLEGE LEAGUE held a largely 
attended meeting at the Grundmann Stu- 
dios, Boston. Mr. Edwin D. Mead spoke 

| on **The Larger Patriotism.’’ Mr. E, H. 
Clement, editor of the Boston Transcript, 
Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, and Col, T. W. Hig- 
ginson will act as judges of the college 
girls’ essays on equal suffrage, written for 
the League’s $100 prize. 








| THE DRAMA. 


| CASTLE SquARE.—The popularity of 
“The Great Ruby” is again shown. This 
| world-famous melodrama will be con- 
| tinued for the coming, its fourth week. 
| This play will end its career in this coun- 
| try with the coming week, as the rights 
| and entire stage outfit have been sold to 
| an English manager; and the stage set- 
tings, scenic and mechanical effects will be 
shipped direct to England. The play has 
been remarkably successful, and the enor- 
mous expense of its performances has 
been well repaid. The usual daily matinees 
the coming week. At that of Monday all 
patrons will be given chocolate bonbons. 
The Castle Square attraction for the week 
beginning Monday, Dec. 31, will be Tillott- 
son’s comedy drama, ‘‘A Young Wife.” 


_—@———_ 





| Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
On Christmas Eve, Dec. 24, Boston Music 
Hall will be reépened after being closed 
| one week. A proscenium arch has been 
| erected, minor alterations and improve- 
| ments have been made, and the auditori- 
| um has become a first- class and thoroughly 
| artistic interior. The proscenium arch, 
| constructed under the direction of Ben- 
| venuti, the celebrated theatre decorator, 
will be as handsome and eiaborate as can 
be found in or out of Boston, The pro- 
gramme for the week of Dec. 24 will be 
presented first in New England, an origi- 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Penelope’s Experiences 
I. England. II. Scotland. By Karr 
DouGias Wiaatn. Holiday Edition. Two 
fascinating books, with 108 humorous 
and artistic illustrations. 
handsomely beund, $4.00. 


2 vols. 12mo, 


A Little Tour in France 
By Henry James. Holiday Edition. 
Charming travel sketches, with about 
70 illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 


Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbours 


By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. 
Containing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historic Material. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00; 
half calf, $12.50. 


Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers 


By Jonun Burrovucnus. Fifteen life-his- 
tories of the fox, rabbit, raccoon, ete. 
With 15 colored plates and a fox’s head 
frontispiece from life. $1.00. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By ABBIE 
trated. 
mal friends- 
and others. The 
written for children, 


good pictures. $1.25. 


The Black Gown 


A romance of Colonial New York in the 
18th century, 
scriptions of Dutch customs and a fine 
by Rutu Hay. $1.50. 


The Prodigal 


By Mary HaAtiock Foorsr, 
‘The Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. 
trated by the author. 


A story of the prodigal son of an Auck- 
land capitalist, reclaimed by a Califor- 
nian school-mistress. $1.25 


Fortune’s Boats 
A fresh, entertaining, wholesome novel 


by BarBARA YECHTON, author of “A 
Young Savage.’’ $1.50. 


FARWELL Brown. _Iilus- 
Stories of saints and their ani- 
the lion, wolf, gulls, robin, 
book is excellently 
and has several 


with very interesting de- 
romance, 


author of 
Illus- 


Friend or Foe 
A Tale of Connecticut during the War 
of 1812, by Frank SAMuEL CuILp. I]lus- 





trated. $1.50. 


An American Anthology 

By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full 

gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree 
calf, or levant, $6.50. 

A Holiday book of great value and 
interest, representing American poets by 
their most characteristic poems, with 
biographical sketches of them and full 
Introduction. 


Yesterdays With Authors 


By James T. Freips. Holiday Edition 
With 28 Photogravures, mostly Por- 
traits, and Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50. 

A handsome Holiday book, containing 
reminiscences, anecdotes, and letters of 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Words- 
worth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


Counsel upon the Reading of 
Books 


Lectures by Professor H. Morse Sre- 
PHENS, Miss AGNrEs Repp.ier, Presi- 
dent Hapuey, Prof. BranpER Mar- 


THEWS, Prof. BuLiss 
HAMILTON W. Masie. 
HENRY VAN Dykk, 


PERRY, and Mr. 
With an intro- 
duction by D.D. 


$1.50. 


Mountain Playmates 

By Heven R. ALBes. 12mo, $1.50. 

The playground and home of the ‘‘Play- 
mates”? were on a hilltop near Mt. Cho- 
corua. The book describes charmingly 
the life and its outlook. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War 


A book of historical value 
By Joun Fiske 


and literary 


charm. $2.00. 


The Biography of a Baby 
An interesting account of observations 
made on a baby during her first year. 
By MiLicent W. Sunn. $1.50. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats 
A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the 
Jersey Shore in the days of the Revo- 
lution, by Evererr T. Tomuirson. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


Ednah and Her Brothers 


A charming story for girls and boys of 
6 to 10, by Exr1zA Orne WuitTe. With 
a colored cover design and illustrations. 
$1.00 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, 





MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 

















nal musical divertissement in one act, en- 
titled, ‘Uncle Eph’s Christmas.’”’ Music 
by Will Marion Cook; Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, the negro poet, has written the 
lyrics. Scenery has been painted by H. 
Logan Reid. The Chamber of Horrors, 
the latest addition to the Musee, will be 
ready next week, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





| 
Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- | 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient | 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs. M. Dumar studied the reduction of hu- 
man fat for over 20 years, with the greatest spe- 
cialists in Europe and America. Over 10,000 
grateful patients attest her success. Her treat- 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 
protests against the “Free Tria) Treatment” 
Fraud, so often advertised. Her's is no “Monthly 
Payment” scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment is 
endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United States Health Report.’’ Her total 
charge is $1, which | ng for prescription, for 
medicine sold in all first-class drug stores, full 
instructions as to the treatment, and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day. 
No extra charges. No wriukles and no injury 
to health. 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mrs. Dumar are legion, and all 
of them are her friends.—Weekly ribune and 
Star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—F: ‘amily Physician Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been curing excessive fat, and we (acknowl- 
edged tu be the highest American authority on 
ali matters pertaining to health, sanitation, and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recommend ' this 
treatment.—U nited States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask any proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done. She has not published a testi- 
monial in years. She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known. 

If you are intereated in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, guaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DU MAR, 15 West 28th St., New York. 
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